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The pigment base for the better grades 
of Aluminum Pane is ALBRON made 
of Png ALCOA Aluminum. 

n buying Aluminum Paint, tell your 
dealer how you propose to use it—and 


| the food industry where cleanliness is vital, Alu- 
minum Paint is rapidly becoming the standard 
covering for walls, ceilings, beams, columns and ex- 
posed piping and equipment. 

For this remarkable coat-of-metal protection, 
composed of Albron Aluminum Bronze Powder in 
a suitable vehicle of oil or varnish, covers every sur- 
face with a non-rusting, non-contaminating coat of 
pure Aluminum—the safety metal. 

Aluminum Paint does not soil or discolor readily 
and can be washed down almost as easily as tile. 














whether indoors or out. Most good paint 
dealers are prepared to furnish the kinds 
best suited to your needs. If yours is not, 
write us, giving his name and address, 
and we will see that he is supplied. 


it diffuses au abundance of agreeable light to every 
corner of the plant. It makes workrooms more 
pleasant and spreads an atmosphere of cleanliness 
and prosperity over everything it touches. 

Aluminum Paint is economical. It spreads farther, 
covers better and lasts longer than ordinary paints. 
One coat completely hides any under color—even 
black. One coat is usually sufficient for interiors. 

The booklet,“*Aluminum Paint-— the Coat-of-Metal 
Protection,” will be sent you on request. It contains 
valuable information for every food manufacturer. 


Aluminum Company of America 
2403 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 
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Compare 


Vanilla Bavaroise made of 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine by 
Eugene Thomann, chef of the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York, 
with your own recipe for 
Bavarian Cream ........ 


The Chef's Own Bavaroise 


as made », Eugene Thomann, who for 27 years has been chef of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine 
4 whole eggs 


4 tablespoonfuls sugar 
Few grains salt 
5 pl. cream 
5 or 6 drops vanilla 

Beat the eggs, sugar, salt and vanilla over boiling water until hot; 
remove from fire and continue beating until cold. Soak gelatine in %4 
cup cold water five to ten minutes, dissolve in 34 cup of boiling water, 
and cool. Beat whipped cream into egg mixture, add dissolved gelatine 
and turn into wet molds. Set on ice until stiff and ready to serve. 
(This will serve six people generously.) 








Van.lla Bavaroise 


You get the feeling of artistic achieve- 
ment when you make this mysteriously 
simple dessert of Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine, eggs and sugar. It’s like the thrill of 
creating a perfect angel food cake, only 
preparing this feathery smooth-textured 
bavaroise invented by the world-famous 
chef of the Waldorf-Astoria takes much 
less time and trouble. 

Doubtless you have a favorite bavarian 
cream of your own, that you use Knox 
Gelatine in making. For it is second 
nature for experienced cooks to serve 
sweets that are not only delectable, but 
have health and food value. 

Mrs. Knox’s new book is full of un- 
usual and interesting recipes, salads, 


aspics, fruit dishes, things you will de- 
light in serving at bridge parties, buffet 
suppers and on other company occasions. 
Then, of course, there are the simple and 
remarkably economical gelatine dishes 
for daily meals. 





To teachers of home economics! 


We will furnish lecture material and Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine free for use in home economics 
classes. It will be necessary for teachers to advise 
us, on school stationery, of the date when classes 
are held and the number of pupils in attendance. 











We have available special books treat- 
ing of the nutritive and dietetic uses of 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine, especially in 
the feeding of children and invalid diet, 
as well as a valuable new cook book. For 
these, address Charles B. Knox Gelatine 
Co., Johnstown, N. Y. 





Mrs. KNox 
Cuaries B. Knox Getatine Co. 
111 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of your new recipe book. 
I should like to have the special booklets (Check booklets desired). 





CJ Invalid Cj Diet ( Children’s Feeding 
Name 


Address 
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and The American Food Journal 


ACH year the 

vocational 

home making 
teachers of Illinois se- 
lect three or four ob- 
jectives which are to 
receive special em- 
phasis during the year. 
During 1927-1928 one 
of these objectives 
was to emphasize the development of 
personality among the homemaking stu- 
dents. 

While home economics courses provide 
many opportunities to develop personality 
either directly or indirectly, the objec- 
tive “to emphasize the development of 
personality among the homemaking stu- 
dents” presents a real challenge to the 
teacher. 

Before one can develop personality one 
must know what constitutes personality. 
These definitions have been generally ac- 
cepted by the homemaking teachers. 

Personality is that which constitutes dis- 
tinction of person, individuality. It im- 
plies a complex being or character having 
distinctive and persistent traits. 

Personality is character in action. It 
consists of those elements of character 
which make an impression on others. 

Personality—that mixture of tastes, 
tendencies and talents which makes one 
person different from another. 

In accepting the above definition of 
Personality the gpacher must consider the 
character-formi faculties of the stu- 
dents. No one can give another per- 
sonality. It is a growth made up of the 
habits, attitudes, ideals and standards se- 
cured from training and experiences. 
Health, thrift, orderliness, clear, clean 
thinking, self-control, self-reliance, hon- 
esty, truthfulness, courteousness, trust- 
worthiness, co-operation, initiative, sense 
of responsibility, reverence, generosity 
and altruism make up the good citizen. 

Just how much emphasis the teacher 
shall place upon teaching personality di- 
rectly and how much upon indirect meth- 
ods must be determined by each teacher 
in the light of the needs of her students. 
By providing an environment and work- 
ing conditions where pupils may be happy 
in their work is one means of developing 
Personality indirectly. Clean, well-lighted 
Tooms with adequate tools, apparatus, il- 
lustrative material and reference mate- 
tial will do much to inculcate habits of 


State Supervisor of 


Developing Personality Through 
tome Economics Education 


By Apan Hess 


Home Economics Education, 





Adah 


Tless 


cleanliness, orderliness, co-operation and 
clear thinking. Students should help in 
deciding practices for the group. 
may help to determine the type or style 
of uniform to be worn in the classroom. 


They 


They may be made responsible for ar- 
ranging the movable equipment and fur- 
nishings, help select materials and equip- 
ment, sort and classify or catalogue arti- 
found in current maga- 
They may write 


cles and items 

zines and pamphlets. 

descriptions of some of the outstanding 

events of the class or group for school 

paper or local newspaper. 

homemaking 
Some les- 


Various phases of the 
work encourage personality. 
sons offer splendid opportunities where 
students may experiment to good advan- 
tage, but the teacher needs to exercise 
care in this experimentation work in order 
that the student or class work which is 
undertaken be educational. 


Another indirect way in which the home 
economics teacher can develop personality 
recognizing achievement. 


is in Many 





Springfield, 





to com- 


teachers fail 
mend students when 
commendation is due. 
A word of encour- 
agement given at the 
right time may often 
help a_ student to 
overcome  over-shy- 
lack of 


some of the 


Illinois . 
poise 


ness, 

and 
group, club or committee work, if the 
committees or groups are well chosen is 
a good device. The teacher will need to 
exercise care in placing together girls 
who will work well and girls who will 
serve as a help to each other. 

The family and social relationship unit 
or the health and personal regimen unit 
may afford opportunities for direct teach- 
ing. The girls may determine what char- 
acteristics or qualities constitute a pleas- 
ing personality. They may determine if 
these same qualities are necessary for the 
sister, the true friend, the sensible, all 
around high school girl or classmate. 
After doing this the students may exam- 
ine themselves to determine in which 
attributes they are strong and which ones 
will call for further development. 

Girls are anxious to correct weaknesses 
when they learn of them. They have an 
earnest desire to be popular, to be re- 
spected and trusted. The making of a 
rating sheet or score card to use in deter- 
mining their weak and strong points is 
helpful. 

The Personality Questionnaire and the 
Self-rating Sheet are examples of the 
type of rating sheet made and used by 
home economics 


some of the Illinois 


teachers and their students. 


Personality Questionnaire. 


Girls are eager to correct weaknesses 
when they learn them. The following 
questions will help you to determine 
whether or not you are weak in some 
particular characteristics. Any one of 
these questions which cannot be answered 
with “yes” shows that you are weak in 
that characteristic and need to strengthen 


yourself, 
1. Do you control your temper and not 
“fly off the handle” when things go 
wrong? 


2. Do you think for yourself and not let 
(Continued on page 266) 
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Lhe Ftomemakine Program tn Ldaho 


STUDY of the homes in the rural 
communities of Idaho shows that 





the housewife has very definite 
problems in with 
food for the family. Having had a great 
deal of experience most housewives are 


connection providing 


good cooks but few plan well balanced 
meals and still fewer know how to serve 
the meal attractively. 
feeding large families together with farm 
hands usually means the preparation of a 
great variety of foods in large quantities 
which are served as quickly as possible. 
This leaves the balancing of the meal to 
the individual which usually results in the 
individual eating large quantities of food 
for which he has a special liking. There- 
fore, the meal is seldom balanced. 


The necessity of 


We find the high school girls who enter 
the homemaking class presenting the same 
problems as the housewife. Many of 
these girls have had experience at home, 
cooking for the family and harvest hands. 
These same girls know very little about 
the “why” of cooking or the reason for 
Nor do they know how to 
select foods to have an adequate diet, and 
as a result many of these girls are under- 
weight. 


doing things. 


In view of these problems, the units re- 
lating to foods in the homemaking courses 
have been organized on the meal basis 
with special emphasis placed on the plan- 
ning and serving of meals. The lesson 
is never planned on the preparation of 
one dish. A representative family is se- 
lected for study and a menu is planned 
The students then learn 
how to cook and serve the dishes in this 
3y having a definite family the 
food for different 


for this family. 


menu. 
problem 
ages, for different occupations, likes and 


relating to 


dislikes of the family must be considered. 
The foods are prepared in family sized 
quantities, the table is set for the size 
family being studied, and one group of 
girls, representing the family, sits down 
Sometimes 
at other 


and eats the food prepared. 
the whole meal may be served; 
times one or more dishes are prepared 
and mock service is used for the rest of 
the meal. 

This type of organization requires a 
very resourceful teacher and one with a 
She must be practical and have 
had actual experience. In order to make 
this organization effective she must be 
acquainted with the homes of her girls 
and know their real problems. It is easy 
for a teacher to lose herself in details 
unless she keeps clearly in mind that she 


vision, 


By Dorotuy G. ELtis 


State Supervisor of Home Economics. 


is trying to help the girls solve definite 
problems. 


INCE: only ninety minutes a day can 

be devoted to the work it might be 
of interest to explain the organization for 
one week. For illustration we shall use 
a week’s work based on a breakfast suit- 
able for a family with three children of 
school age. 


On Monday the girls discuss all of the 
possibilities of this type of meal and plan 
three menus which will meet all require- 
ments. There is then a discussion of the 
new problems presented in the menus. 
The discussion includes not only “how” 
to prepare the different dishes but “why,” 
together with related material. Following 
this there is a discussion of how the 
meal should be served. 


HE girls are divided into families of 

five and they are then ready to pre- 
pare one of the menus. Most of the la- 
boratory time on Tuesday is devoted to 
the preparation and serving of the meal 
selected. Each group or family prepares 
the same meal and the work is divided 
so that each girl in the family has some 
definite duty. Family A is responsible 
for setting the table and Family B eats 
at the table using the simplest type of 
home service. Families A, C, and D eat 
at their desk using individual service. 


On Wednesday and Thursday the other 
two menus are prepared. The duties are 
rotated so that each family and each 
individual receives practical experience in 
the various phases. 


After the three menus have been served 
the week’s work is completed by a general 
discussion and review. In this general 
discussion all weak points are brought 
out and strengthened. The results are 
evaluated and plans are worked out for 
carrying this training over into the home. 
In this way the girls are having a chance 
to solve their two biggest problems, name- 
ly, the planning of meals and the serving 
of food attractively. 


The advantage of this type of organiza- 
tion is evident. The girls become con- 
scious of good food combinations and 
speak “well balanced 
meals.” In addition to this they learn to 
serve the food attractively and to be at 
ease when eating. 


very fluently of 


HE work does not stop with that 

done in the class room but is carried 
into the home by means of the home 
projects. Here the girls continue to work 
on their problems in the home under the 
co-operative supervision of the mother 
and teacher. As a result of this training 
they have gained confidence in their abil- 
ity to plan, prepare, and serve adequate 
meals; and they have learned to like 
foods which are necessary in a well bal- 
anced diet. Many of the high school girls 
have improved their eating habits and 
brought their weight up to normal. 

The effects of this type of organization 
and method of instruction are outstand- 
ing in Idaho. The vocational home- 
making program has been vitalized. It 
has become more practical, more effec- 
tive and more interesting. As the teach- 
ers begin to work it out they become 
vitally interested and wide awake to the 
opportunities of building their entire 
course around real live problems of the 
housewife. This interest and vision pre- 
vents the teachers from falling into for- 
mal instruction confined to the classroom 
and laboratory. Their enthusiasm over 
the results forces them to carry this train- 
ing into the homes and to all phases of 
homeniaking. 


EVER before have the teachers real- 

ized so thoroughly the scope of 
training necessary to prepare a girl for 
homemaking. As they develop the food 
units in this way the girl is led to real- 
ize the need of instruction and is eager 
to study the problemé relating to the 
care of the house, the provision of 
clothing for herself and family, the care 
and training of children, the care of sick 
in the home, the handling of the family 
finances, and the decoration of the home. 


In summarizing the advantages of this 
type of organization and method of in- 
struction we should emphasize the follow- 
ing facts: the training is more effective 
because it deals with real, practical living 
conditions and can be carried over into 
the home and put into actual practice; 
both girls and teachers have a more vital 
interest in the work for these very rea- 
sons; it establishes the teacher more firm- 
ly in the community by giving her a bet- 
ter grasp and knowledge of the home 
conditions and through this, gaining the 


cooperation of the mothers. This in turn 


leads to more resourceful and effective 
ways of training in all units of the home- 
making program. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1928 


The Elementary 
School Lunch 


By Fioris CuLver THOMPSON 
Northwood School, Royal Oak, Michigan. 


DITOR’S NOTE—Mrs. Thompson was one 

of the leading workers in organizing the 
school lunch at the Northwood School. The 
plans worked out there should be suggestive and 
helpful to others. 


NQUESTIONABLY, a dietitian 

or other food expert should, if 

possible, have control of the hot 
lunch projects in our public schools; yet, 
for various reasons, that responsibility 
frequently falls upon the shoulders of the 
mothers of the community, particularly 
when the problem is a brand new one 
and, we would think, in peculiar need of 
a specialist at the helm. 

The first consideration to be met is a 
room large enough to serve the fifty or 
one hundred or more children to be looked 
after; tables and benches or chairs; a 
kitchen which at least grants a range of 
some sort, a -work table or two, cupboard 
space and cold storage or refrigeration, a 
sink and adequate water supply.. Beyond 


these elementals we may rightfully aspire ~ 


to electric refrigeration, pass shélves, 
steam tables, and electric dishwashers, but 
the fact remains that the lunch can be 
managed with only the equipment men- 
tioned provided it is conveniently ar- 
ranged. 

Equipment Needed for Serving Simple 
Hot Lunch to One Hundred Children 
in an Elementary School: 

Lunch room: 

10 tables at each of which ten children 
can be comfortably seated. 

20 benches or 100 chairs. 

1 work table near kitchen door at 
which dishes may be scraped and 
stacked. 

4 large trays. 

Kitchen: 

Large refrigerator. 

1 large cupboard with adjustable 
shelves for dishes. 

1 cupboard for supplies and emergency 
canned goods. 

l range in good condition, supplying 
at least two burners or plates and 
an oven. 

1 large garbage can. 

1 waste basket. 

Dishes and silver: ‘ 

1 gross or 144 plates, dinner size, the 
additional number making an eco- 
nomical allowance for breakage. 

1 gross bowls for soup. 

1 gross plain dessert dishes. 

12 dozen forks. 

12 dozen teaspoons. 

12 dozen soup spoons. 





Northwood School, Royal Ook, Michigan, 


Paper napkins bought folded, by the 

boxful. 

Note.—No drinking glasses are needed 
in this simple plan since the children take 
their milk through straws (usually fur- 
nished free by the dairy company supply- 
ing the milk) and since there are bub- 
bling fountains in most school hallways. 
Here, too, it may be said that individual 
trays may be omitted in the elementary 
schools : partly..because of their experise 
and also because it is difficult for a little 
child to balance his bottle of milk while 
he walks to secure his hot dish and other 
food and then to his place. The time 
spent by the student assistants in guiding 
and helping the children might as well be 
spent in completely setting the table be- 
fore the youngsters file into the room. 
Smaller kitchen equipment: 

2 large kettles of at least six-gallon 
capacity with lids to fit. 
sixteen-quart double boiler. 
large potato masher. 
soup lade. 
dippers. 
measuring cups. 
food chopper. 
tight cans for dry storage. 
baking pans, dripping pan size, each 
of which holds about twenty-five serv- 


Om MD DR) — — = 


ings. 

ice cream scoop. 
can opener. 
apple corer. 
bread knife. 
knife sharpener. 
paring knives. 
case knife. 
mixing spoons. 
tablespoons, 
egg beater. 
scouring mit. 
whisk brooms for rapid cleaning of 
plates. 


God OD me BND et et oes pest et 
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Linen: 
2 dozen tea towels. 


Where the Project Mentioned Here Was 
Successfully Carried Out. 


14 dozen hand towe's. 

2 dish cloths. 

2 floor cloths. 

1 hotel size dish mop. 

Ten cents a lunch is the price popular 
with nearly all purses and it is surprising 
to see how adequate a meal can be served 
the children for that sum. A hot vege- 
table, bread and butter, a half pint bottle 
of milk and stewed fruit or pudding! No 
wonder the lunch room project grows 
wherever it is installed and successfully 
managed! Ten cents a serving also pays 
whatever overhead is required—probably 
only the cook’s wages in addition to the 
food bills, since most school boards pur- 
chase initial equipment and pay for fuel 
and ice. 

Suggestions for ten-cent school lunch: 


I. 
Creamed Potatoes 
Whole wheat bread and butter 


Milk Apple sauce 
II. 

Mashed potatoes 3uttered carrots 
Bread and butter Milk 
Cherries 
Il. 

Spaghetti with tomato sauce 
Brown bread and butter Milk 
Jello 
IV. 

Thick vegetable soup Raisin bread 
Milk Caramel cornstarch pudding 
V. 

Creamed salmon and peas 
Bread and butter Milk 
Rice pudding 
Vi. 
Escalloped potatoes 
3rown bread and butter Milk 
Stewed prunes 
Vil. : 
Cream of tomato soup 


Raisin bread Milk by 


Pineapple tapioca pudding 
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VIII. 
Corn scalloped with macaroni 
Bread and butter Milk 
Stewed apricots 
IX. 
Creamed cabbage 
Bread and butter 
Arrow root cookies 
X. 
Graham bread 
Milk 
Sliced peaches 


Baked potatoes 
Milk 


Pea soup 


The menus given do not include meat 
to any extent since the children probably 
have that rather more expensive food at 
home and also since the emphasis is in- 
tentionally placed on vegetables, fruit, 
bread and butter and milk—a_ splendid 
foundation for any child’s diet. In some 
communities ice cream cones can be served 
as dessert occasionally at a cost of two 
to three cents for each child. The im- 
portant half pint bottle of milk in cities 
or suburban sections costs at least three 
cents, and this, combined with the vege- 
table and bread and good butter, pre- 
cludes a dessert costing three cents or 
more. 
upon to cost no more than seven cents 
per capita, allowing three cents toward 
the cook’s pay,—this, provided the buying 
of supplies is done in wholesale quanti- 
ties and there is practically no waste. To 
be sure, it is difficult to entirely avoid 


The menus given can be depended 


waste when the number of children in the 
lunch room may vary from day to day 
as is apt to be the case in mid-winter 
when absences run high, but certainly an 
average might be struck upon which to 
base the cooking and 
then any increase cared for by the cans 
on the emergency shelf. For, while the 
children as a of routine have 
freshly prepared vegetables each day, the 
“overflow” of students would not suffer 
from an occasional lunch from the large 
cans of carrots, or peas, or tomatoes, or 
spaghetti, or vegetable soups, or apple 
sauce, Or peaches, and so forth. Indeed, 
such a plan is the only feasible solution 
to the problem of avoiding waste. 


amounts in 


matter 


Where to purchase supplies in whole- 
sale quantities must be discovered in each 
community and to this end, it is well to 
ask advice of local dietitians at other 
schools, at Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations, at hospitals or from commis- 
sary departments of hotels or tea rooms. 
Most state extension departments also 
offer excellent help in every aspect of the 
lunch room problem. They, or the local 
librarian or a bock cencern or any first 
class woman’s magazine could likewise 
suggest good cook books of quantity 
recipes for the lunch room. It is impor- 
tant that the woman in charge, who may 
not be experienced in lunch room work, 
have the recipes in black and white rather 
than be forced to use her imagination. 


And that brings us to a most interesting 
and consequential phase of the lunch 
room problem when it is to be installed 
and operated under the supervision of the 
mothers of the community. That is the 
schedule of work for the woman in 
charge. 

Though the little lunch may seen to be 
very simple in its preparation, every min- 
ute counts where one person is cooking 
for one hundred children and _particu- 
larly so when the project is in its in- 
fancy and consequently not all the labor 
savers are apt to be available. 

There should be one capable woman 
and four student assistants to each hun- 
dred children. The woman in charge 
should arrive at eight a. M. and should 
be through by two in the afternoon. She 





One of the Most Active Student Helpers at 
the Northwood School. 


is usually paid about fifteen dollars a 
week and the work is popular because it 
offers employment five days a week to 
women who may have children in school 
and who, as a result, are free to leave 
home at just the hours mentioned. Of 
course, the successful applicant should 
be a good cook and a “clean” cook, neat 
in appearance and possessed of common 
sense that she may meet emergencies. 
She should be capable of attending to 
the purchasing of supplies as soon as she 
has become with her work. 

Probably if any of us should under- 
take a new position we would be thank- 
ful to see our program definitely outlined 
for every hour of the day. So it is with 
most employees. A typewritten schedule 


familiar 
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for the cook, posted in a conspicuous 
place, typewritten menus for two weeks 
ahead, and suitable recipes or book of 
recipes will promote her efficiency and 
insure the smooth operation of the lunch 
room. 


Work Schedule for Manager. 


8:00 A. M.—Arrives. Looks over menus 
and checks supplies. Sets butter out to 
soften. Telephones if necessary. 

8:10 A. M.—Peels potatoes or scrapes 
carrots or prepares any other vegetable 
to be used. 

9:00 A. M.—Puts vegetable to cook or 
bake. Slices bread, creams the butter and 
makes the many bread and butter sand- 
wiches. 

10:20 A. M.—Wipes off tops of milk 
bottles. Dishes up stewed fruit or pud- 
ding. Eats her own lunch. 

11:00 A. M.—Oversees student assist- 
ants as they dust and set the tables. 
Clears work tables. Serves the hot dish. 

11:30 A. M.—Inspects tables students 
have made ready. 


11:35 A. M.—Helps children where nec- 
essary. 

12:00 Noon—Prepares for dishwashing. 

12:10 P. M.—Starts washing dishes so 
that students can dry silver and plates 
before they leave at 12:30. 

12:30 P. M.—Finishes dishes. 
tables, brushes crumbs from 
(Janitor cares for floors.) 

1:00 P. M.—Prepares dessert for next 
day. Makes soup stock whenever needed. 

1:40 P. M.—Puts cupboards, ice box, 
sink and stove in order. Washes and 
hangs towels. 

2:00 P. M.—Leaves place in good order, 
and either shops on way home or by 
telephone or gives shopping list to the 
person responsible for supplies. 

Schedule for Student Assistants. 

11:00 A. M.—Dust tables. Place a 
half-pint bottle of milk and a straw at 
each place, using trays to save steps. Put 
a paper napkin, fork, spoon, and dessert 
at children’s places. 

11:20 A. M.—Place each child’s dish of 
hot vegetable. 

11:35 A. M.—Act monitors at door 
and keep children in straight line. Help 
smaller children if need be. Encourage 
leisurely eating. Eat own lunch, 

12:00 Noon—Stand at work table and 
scrape and stack dishes as children clear 
own places. 

12:15 P. M.—Dry dishes until gong 
sounds at 12:30. 

Norte.—Since the above is a strenuous 
program for fifth grade girls, the stu- 
dents should serve only two weeks each 
but, to avoid confusion, should change by 
rotation. That is, two “old” girls re- 
main on duty with two “new” girls, thus 
creating “half” change each week but 
eliminating the necessity of the manager's 


(Continued on page 270) 
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ome Economics Women tn Business 


Income Management 


By Marcaret J. Bacon 


Director, Income Management Bureau, Monroe County Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 


HE doctrine explained in the 

following paragraphs is one we 

in our Income Management Bu- 
reau are trying to instill in the minds 
of our clients in personal interviews at 
the bank or upon request, at their homes, 
through talks before all kinds of organi- 
zations for both men and women, 
through newspaper publicity, and in the 
seventeen schools where we have school 
banking. 

Have you an Independence Day? A 
day when you hope with earnest effort 
on your part, to be free from support 
by others? A day when your income 
aside from your salary will provide for 
your living expenses and some fun? Be- 
cause Community Chests need more and 
more money we realize that the person 
who is earning even the existence stand- 
ard of income needs to be made to sée 
that unless he mends his spending and 
saving ways he too will be permanently 
on the list of the Welfare League and 
always have to look to others for sup- 
port. The National Association of Life 
Underwriters has indicated that out of a 
group of one hundred men there are at 
death eighty-two who leave nothing. One 
leaves wealth, two leave comfort and 
fifteen leave from two thousand to ten 
thousand dollars. 

If we only knew where to find the 
young men and women who may form 
the group of eighty-two without estates, 
we should direct our question about in- 
dependence to them in order that some 
of the members of this assembly might 
move from the larger group into the 
smaller one, so swelling it that more 
might be able, in the language of an 
older generation, “to put their knees 
under their own tables.” Saving means 
postponement of acquisition and must be 
prompted by an appeal to the emotions, 
therefore know your own reactions. 

Very elementary psychology has come 
to be within the understanding of the 
casual reader. As a result we all know 
the word “reaction,” and what it im- 
plies. Men and women with a knowledge 
of our reactions work well with us for 
they know what to say and when to say 
it to influence us to do the things they 
would have us do. We respond to their 
approaches with pleasure and we like to 
Tepeat the process as long as the result 
is pleasing to us. In response to beau- 
tiful displays in department store win- 
dows, for instance, we enter the store, 


talk with an understanding clerk, pur- 
chase a frock that becomes us and wear 
it to a party where our men friends as 
well as our women friends, express their 
admiration for it. 

Happiness results from the store win- 
dow disp'ay and we have a warm feeling 
for the management. 
pleasure to the ninety and nine but saving 


Spending is a 





Taylor Studio, Rochecter, N. Y. 


Margaret J. Bacon 


is not a pleasure and therein you have 
the answer as to why men and women 
show so little interest in forethought or 
plans for the future. We do not react 
happily to conservation so we must be 
educated in its cheerful results to be- 
come a happy saver. If some one men- 
tions “ether,” you immediately think of 
that miserable morning when you canie 
out from under the anesthetic and you 
steer the conversation away from such 
a depressing topic. If some one men- 
tions “thrift” you think perhaps of that 
woman who was found dead in the tene- 
ments with three thousand dollars in her 
stocking or the man who would paint 
only the front of his barn and not the 
sides or the back. The word has been 
abused. Why not associate delightful 
ideas with it? Substitute “Income Man- 
agement” or “Savings for Happiness” and 
you feel differently, more like a special 
trip to the bank with the lunch money 
you had saved because you thought of 


eating at the Le Gamin au Paris in Paris, 
or buying “Disraeli” or making a special 
gift to celebrate an occasion. Choose a 
happy object and work for it. After all, 
the spirit which will sacrifice obtaining 
an object of no real value for the at- 
tainment of a heart’s desire in the future, 
is the one we wish to possess. Any 
exercise which trains our wills, forms 
right habits, strengthens character and 
develops an understanding of value is 
certainly worthwhile. Right money habits 
do this and we want to find out how to 
get the habit. Let us then immediately 
analyze ourselves as follows: How do 
I react to conservation? Do I hate to 
use small pieces of soap? Do I hate to 
wait for a nickel in change? Do I easily 
tire of my clothes? Do I hate to refuse 
house to house salesmen of useless 
articles? Do I like to conserve anything? 
How did I conserve it? (Health, books, 
food, materials, furniture, buildings, tem- 
per.) How can I adapt my happy atti- 
tude to money saving? 

After these questions have been hon- 
estly answered, the choice of the object 
for saving is most. significant. The 
amount of money needed and when it will 
be wanted are both important for the 
total sum should be divided into units 
to be saved at regular intervals. “Con- 
centrate on your object,” seems to be the 
advice of the savers who tell us they 
dream of the fun they will have in pos- 
session rather than the mechanics of ac- 
tual saving. Let the interest in the sac- 
rifice help attainment, and if the attain- 
ment seems too difficult, remember the 
verse of Walter Malone’s. 


OPPORTUNITY 

They do me wrong who say I come no 
more 

When once I knock and fail to find you 
in; 

For every day I stand outside your door 

And bid you wake and rise to fight and 
win. 

As the need has arisen for specific 
printed information about proper division 
of incéOme, we have issued the following 
leaflets: “Suggestions for Division of 
Income for Families” in both monthly 
and weekly forms, “Tips for Two in 
House Furnishing,” “A Guide Post on 
the Road to Success” for individuals, an 
account book, and “Forethought for 

(Continued on page 271) 
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T sometimes happens in business that 

a waste material is utilized to such 

advantage that eventually it becomes 
as valuable as the original product. The 
same thing may occur in other lines of 
endeavor and remain unrecognized be- 
cause it cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. 

In this case the original product was 
charts. The plan grew from a remark 
overheard by the Homemaking teacher at 
“Oh, 
wasn’t Miss So and So angry at us today 
“Why, what about?” 
“On,” 


‘some of the girls kept their 


the beginning of an afternoon class. 


in the lunch room!” 
asked Miss Homemaker, casually. 
in chorus, ‘ 
books and coats and gym shoes on the 
table while they ate lunch.” “Do gym 
shoes and books make the lunch table 
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eA Poster Project 


By MARGUERITE CAIN 
, Junior High School No. 109, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


more attractive?” asked the teacher. Again 

in chorus: “Well,” edging toward the sup- 

ply table, “is there anything we can do 
about it?” 

Now improvement of other people, espe- 
cially their manners, is one of the chief 
indoor sports, so there were many sugges- 
tions which eventually narrowed down to 
that silent policeman—the poster. Ready 
to use the inspiration of the moment, Miss 
Homemaker deserted the supply table and 
produced the books of Every Day Man- 
ners and set the class to work finding 
rules to put on the charts. Enough were 
found to last the rest of the term. 

Gradually, as the work moved slowly 
along, unwritten regulations were adopted 
to control the series. They were flexible, 
but were something as follows: 

1. Have each chart as different as pos- 
sible from any other, except as to 
size. 

2. Have the text in rhyme because it is 
unconsciously memorized. 

3. Put up one poster each week, if ready, 
making the change during the ninth 
year lunch period. This class does not 
go to the cooking room and would 
need its attention called to the inno- 
vation. 

4. Let girls, or better yet, a class, decide 
on colors, text, pictures, etc. 





5. Let any one submit rhymes and rules. 

6. As far as possible use materials on 
hand. The paint, with one exception, 
was scraps of yellow, orange, blue, 
green and white brushing lacquer, for 
the body of the letters, with a black 
paint from the workshop to outline 
them. 


The method of printing was to arrange 
cut out letters on the mount as desired, 
draw around them with pencil and fill in 
with paint. 

Contrary to custom, or perhaps accord- 
ing to custom, the by-products developed 
with the products. We cannot call any 
girl waste material even though she sits 
when she should stand, talks when silence 
would be golden or does any of those 
things so annoying to the teacher and de- 
structive of discipline. Though not waste 
material, a girl of this type sometimes 
seems to be an over supply. One day 
such a girl sat near the dining table where 
were the new mounts. Being a member 
of the class which had started the idea 
she felt free to ask many questions about 
them. Finally, in desperation, the teacher 
said, “Rose, why don’t you pick out let- 
ters for one of these rules and arrange 
them on a mount so we can get started?” 
Silence. Aften ten minutes of quiet work 
the over supply remarked, “I don’t like 
these plain rules much! I think we should 
make them in rhyme like that one,” point- 
ing to the wall. “The girls would like 
rhymes better.” “Get busy then and make 
your rhyme. You will find it very easy,” 
and the teacher moved on. “May I do 
the painting?” again, as the teacher neared 
the table. “We'll see.” But the over 
supply herself did the seeing, coming 
every spare minute to arrange, plan, mix 
paint, paint the letters, hunt pictures until 
she had finished the first chart and fin- 
ished it well. And the by-product re- 
sulted who sits when she should sit, and 
talks when she should talk, and is silent 
when she should be, and also by some 
strange power, secures silence from other 
restless creatures. 


There is usually more than one case of 
over supply among three hundred girls. 
The second one always seemed a lost 
spirit, one whom the world neglected, 
and who, in turn, scorned but did not 
neglect the world. She feared nothing 
at the hands of the world, but suffered 
much. “I want to paint,” she announced 
one day, as suitless and aimless she 
looked at a chart partly planned. “It is 
very fussy work,” the teacher hedged. 
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“But I like to paint,” insisted aimless 
Dora. “It is not ready yet,” replied the 
teacher, still hoping to escape. “Can I 
paint it when it is ready?” still queried 
the over supply. Miss Homemaker hesi- 
tated. The mount cost twenty-five cents 
and the time to order it. That, the time 
and the paint would be the only loss. 
And who could tell how it might help 
Dora. “Why, yes, I think you may paint,” 
she said, hoping she did not seem too 
“Tf you will be very careful 
Wait 


reluctant. 
you may start getting it ready now. 





until I show you how.” When the paint- 
ing began her worst fears were realized. 
The letters tilted, some had been turned 
over so they lay wrong, the edges were 
rough and spots of paint appeared any- 
where but on the letters. Still, for the 
first time, within Miss Homemaker’s ex- 
perience, Dora was trying. When the 
letters were all filled in, the teacher hap- 
pened to have a free period, so ignoring 
all rules, she locked the doors and set 
down to cut and scrape and edge letters 
with black to make that chart passable. 


When Dora came in the morning the 
chart was finished. Dora made no pro- 
seemed hardly to notice any 


According to custom she 


test, and 
improvement. 
prepared to take it around to show the 
principal and assistants “what the cook- 
ing room is doing for the lunch room.” 
A note had already gone to the offices 
saying, “When Dora brings a poster to 
show you, will you please find something 
And from one 


“T won't say any- 


nice to say about it?” 
person came the reply, 


(Continued on page 274) 
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The Story of Textiles 


The Charm of Cotton 


By Susan L. Bates 


Consumer Consultant, New Uses Section, The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


EPITOR'S NOTE—The following article can 
4 

be used by students of te xtiles, interior dec- 
text material and 


oration or house planning as 


for suggestions for original projects. 


VERY woman is interested in her 
There may 
be other interests which command 
attention in 
for her to 


clothes and her home. 


this modern 
in a 


her time and 
age, but 


charming, comfortable home and the lat- 


lose interest 
est “stunning” frock could hardly be ex- 
pected. It just isn’t done. 

With two such deeply rooted interests 
it is easy to understand why women are 
entitled to a better understanding of cot- 
ton fab- 


rics. How many, for 


and cotton 
instance, realize what 
the 
affair of 


cotton means in 


everyday 


life? There is scarce- 
ly a moment when 
every individual is 


not dependent on cot- 


ton in some of. its 


many forms for com- 
fort and convenience. 
We 


sleep on sheets 


that are generally 
made of cotton. We 
eat from tables that 


may be covered with 
damask or 
We 
various kinds of cot- 
We travel 
in comfort because of 


cotton 
doilies. wear 
ton fabrics. 


cotton, we keep clean 
cotton and 
often 
from wind and storm 
by cotton. 


with we 


are protected 


And so it 


goes. These are some 
of the fundamental 
uses which are fa- 
miliar to every stud- 
ent of home econo- 
mics. 


If cotton is treated 
with certain acids it 
becomes a high ex- 
plosive. it 2 
woven into a fabric, 
coated with linseed 
oil and subjected to 
further special treat- 
ment, it becomes the 
oilcloth 


tamiliar on 


kitchen table or shelf. 


Smartness, Charm, 


Treat it with chemicals including cam- 
and cotton becomes celluloid that is 
used in the. familiar ivory of piano keys 
as well as the frame work of exquisite 
Treat cotton fabrics with cer- 


phor 


toilet sets. 
tain chemical substance, roll them under 
pressure to make a “grain” and the re- 
sult is artificial leather. 

Somewhere along their journey to your 
table and shelves the sugar, flour, salt, 
rice, coffee, etc., which you use have 
probably been shipped in cotton or pro- 
tected by it. 

Electric wire in your home and millions 
ee 


of miles of other wire in cables are in- 


} 








Photo by 


Efficiency—the Watch-words of Modern Youth. 


Waterproof Cotton in Kitchenette Designed by Kem Weber. 


sulated and covered with cotton fabric. 

The cotton seed once was considered 
waste. Now it yields a number of im- 
portant products. One of these is a vege- 
table oil that can be eaten in your salad 
dressing or used for frying food. An- 
other is the meal that is crushed after the 
oil of the seed is removed. This makes 
feed for cattle and this contributes in- 
directly to another kind of food. 

Few if any other commodities have 
such a wide range of usefulness. In ad- 
dition to these important and significant 
uses of cotton, much of the personal ap- 
peal of cotton centers about its use in 


the home and_ for 
wearing apparel. 
So much attention 


has been given in re- 
cent to the 
subject interior 
decoration that every 
woman who has given 
thought to her 
home must know the 


years 
of 


real 


many ways in which 
decorative cotton fab- 
rics are used. Home 
is more than a house 
collection of 
It is the em- 
bodiment of the per- 


oC a 
rooms. 


sonality of those who 
live in it. Cotton for 
draperies, curtains 
and furniture cover- 
ing? Yes, in a great 
variety of patterns 
and fabrics. Cotton 
fabrics are made for 
wall covering where 
certain 





they add a 
dignity and richness 
as well very 
practical considera- 
tion because of the 
ease with which the 
walls covered in this 
manner may be 
cleaned. And _ there 
are cotton rugs, too. 


aS a 


It is interesting to 
note the growing 
popularity of a stand- 
ard cotton fabric 
that is known as os- 
naburg. This coarse 
and rather loosely 
woven material 


Worsinger, New York 
Curtains of Stainless, 
has 
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Students of Interior Decoration and House Planning Will Find This Novel 
Treatment of Awnings Suggestive. Cotton Fabric in Solid Color to 
Match the Color Scheme of the Spanish Type Was Used. 

This Drawing by William Lundeberg Was Awarded 
Fourth Prize. 





bho 
Ore 
tN 


a certain novelty in appearance that has 
made a strong appeal to those who want 
a drapery that has dignity with a differ- 
Osnaburg is made in solid colors 
That similar fabric 


ence 
and in fine mixtures. 
may be dyed and decorated with special 
designs to harmonize with a given color 
scheme was successfully demonstrated by 
Kem Weber in the Anterican exhibit at 
the Macy International Art in Industry 
Exposition in New York last Spring. 
This exhibiien contained 
new type of cotton material specially fin- 
which 


same another 


ished and artistically designed 
added just the right decorative note in 
curtains for the model American kit- 
chenette. 

With the interior of the home recog- 
nized as a distinct entity reflecting the 
individuality of those who live in it there 
is equal importance in the fact that deco- 
rators are now giving attention to the ex- 
terior This means that 
awnings are beginning to receive the con- 
sideration they deserve as part of the 
design and ensemble of the house as a 


of the home. 


whole. 

There are many kinds of awnings just 
as there are many types of houses, but 
the important thing now is that there is 
usually a distinct type of awning that is 
best for a certain architectural design. 
Artistic good taste applies to the outside 
of the home as to the interior and those 
who consider the value of these details 
recognize that awnings should be as much 
a part of the exterior design as the chim- 
ney or window. They are not something 
to be added as an afterthought but an 
accessory that possesses real value as well 
as added charm and comfort. 

In that second major interest, apparel, 
there has been a significant trend toward 
cotton during the past season. Fine cot- 
tons have established a new vogue with 
such momentum as to make one antici- 
pate that the smartness of summer cot- 
tons may be greatly popularized and ex- 
tended in another season. 

It is difficult to assign reasons for this 
new popularity—‘“the renaissance of cot- 
ton’—as it is described by some of the 
fashion magazine writers. The popular- 
ity of outdoor sports may account in part 
for the shrewd appeal that has been made 
by some of the important exclusive shops 
that always have the knack of keeping 
in the van of the style procession. Sum- 
mer sports and outdoor life have had a 
certain influence on merchandising, and 
the fact that 
both stylish and 
much in favor of cotton. 


summer apparel must be 


comfortable is very 

This vogue probably reflects the greater 
attention which manufacturers have been 
The 


of their efforts has been to give these 


giving to style and design. result 
smartness that 
Particular 
attention has been given to designs that 


fabrics a freshness and 


have made them acceptable. 





Photo by Worsinger, New York 


Draperies in Dining Alcove Designed by Kem 
Weber, 
for the American of Macy’s 
tional Exposition of Art in Industry, May 28th. 
The Dining Alcove was Done in Laquer Colors 
Mr. Weber thought 
appropriate to use 


Foremost American Modern Designer, 


Section Interna- 


—Red, Green and Yellow. 
that it was particularly 


Cotton Fabrics. 


are best adapted to cotton fabrics, and 
this has brought greater originality and 

More and 
finely styled 


distinction to such materials. 
more the manufacturer of 
fabrics realizes that he must know what 
his consumers want or how he can stimu- 
late their desire for a given product. 
He is interested in developing the fabric 
best suited to a specific purpose because 
this is in his own interest as well as in 
the interest of his consumers and better 
business as a_ whole. 

With all its charm and great usefulness 
it will be interesting to look ahead to the 
next new trends in cotton. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
Health Work in Fargo; an 
Appraisal.” By W. F. Walker, D.P.H. 
Bulletin No. 8 The Commonwealth 
Fund Division of Publications, 578 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 

“Dresses for the Little Girl.” Leaflet 
No. 26. United States Government Print- 
ing Office. 


“Public 


“Lamb as You Like It.” Leaflet No. 
28. United States Department of Agri- 
culture, United States Government Print- 
ing Office. 
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Book ‘Reviews 


“Hows and Vhys of Cooking,” by Evelyn 
G. Halliday and Isabel T. Noble. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
$2.00. (lllustrated). 

OR the teacher of home economics, 

seeking something just a little dif- 
ferent from the customary cook book, 
we advise this book on “Hows and Whys 
of Cooking.” There are few books 
which combine, as this one does, food 
chemistry and food preparation. The 
teacher of foods is given explicit direc- 
tions in each recipe, and is further helped 
with explanations as to just why each 
step is taken. 

In the foreword we read “Cooking 
processes are really most complicated 
and involve a knowledge of chemistry, 
both organic and physical, physics; 
botany; bacteriology; and, indeed, some 
phase or other of practically all the na- 
tural sciences.” Each student of foods 
will, we believe, agree with this and per- 
haps more and more so as her study goes 
on, 

We cannot stress too much what, to us, 
seems to be a chief merit of this book— 
that is, the unique way in which this 
material is presented. The many illus- 
trations throughout the book show us 
what is apt to occur if too much butter, 
or too little, is used; too much sugar, or 
too little; more lard than is cared for, 
and so on. Each minute phase of cook- 
ing is discussed at length and the only 
possible excuse for failure to produce 
good food is that one may become too 
interested in reading the “Whys,” to re- 
member the “Hows.” 

The authors tell us that the “practical 
findings of several years of experimental 
work on cooking, carried out in the cook- 
ing and chemistry-of-food laboratories of 
the Department of Home Economics of 
the University of Chicago, are repre- 
sented in this book.” 
“Community Health,” by C. E. Turner, 

M. A., Dr. P. H. and Georgia B. Col- 

lins, D. C. Heath and Company, New 

York, San Francisco, London. (Illus- 

trated). 


HE authors of “Community Health” 

have written, in an interesting way, 
this book of health. The teacher of hy- 
giene, foods, housing and health in the 
seventh and eighth grades, will find it a 
particularly worth while book for sup- 
plementary reading and discussion. 

Dr. Turner, Professor of Biology and 
Public Health, at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, together with G. 
B. Collins, Director of Health Education, 
Malden, Mass., co-authors, discuss such 
necessary phase of community health as 
the water supply, waste disposal, ventila- 
tion, safety, the playgrounds provided by 

(Continued on page 272) 
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egarding 


eyources of -A(aterial 


ished NOTE—This service was organized to assist teachers in obtaining educational material pub- 


lished by manufacturers. 
The material is free unless a charge 


manufacturers. 
accompany the slips. 


THE 


is stated. 


For convenience this material is grouped as follows: 


(1) Food. 


(2) Textiles with allied subjects. 


tion of the American Home Economics Association. 
Because of the vast amount of clerical work ttvolved, teachers are asked to observe the following 


rules. 


Send in requests on slips of paper, 5% 


x 3Y% inches. 


Home Economist will gladly forward requests from teachers to these 
IVhere there is a charge, this must 


This has been assembled with the cooperation of the Textile Sec- 


Give the name of the manufacturer and key let- 


ter. Each request should he listed on a separate slip, except those going to the same manufacturer. Put 
on each slip your name, address, school (whether elementary, junior or senior high), number of pupils and 
subjects taught and send to the Service Department of Tue Home Economist, Room 902, 468 Fourth Ave- 


nue, New York City. 


Jottlers of Carbonated 


The Dietetic Value of Bottled Car- 
bonated Beverages. Written by Dr. 
W. W. Skinner of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
and an authority on the subject of 
beverages. Useful for high school 
or college classes. 

The Art of Keeping Cool and Com- 
fortable. Written by Dr. Edwin E. 
Slosson, director and lecturer. Use- 
ful for high school or 
classes. 

Book of Recipes. Bibliography of 
references on hottled 
beverage industry compiled for the 


ce lege 


carbonated 


use of classes in home economics, 
hygiene and economics in_ high 
schools and colleges. Also book 
of recipes for housewife and hos- 
tess. 


2. American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 


a, 


3. 


a, 


Meats Cooked in Milk. A leaflet 
giving some interesting recipes for 
the preparation of meats .and fish 
cooked in milk and some sugges- 
tions for ways to give the family 
the milk they need. 

Dry Skim Milk in Human Foods. 
Large booklet telling the story of 
milk-solids-not-fat—milk minerals, 
milk proteins, milk sugar—their 
place in the daily diet and their use 
in various food products. Recently 
revised and brought up-to-date. 


Armour & Co. 


Wall map in 
geographical 


Food Source Map. 
colors, showing 
sources of the principal foodstuffs 
produced by the United States. 


Beef Chart. A large wall chart 


showing the cuts of beef in their 
relation to the animal, with the in- 
dividual cuts illustrated in color. 


4. 


5 


6. 


Assn. of 


Appetizing and Economical Meat 
Dishes. Pamphlet giving recipes 
on a variety of meat dishes. 

Sixty Ways to Serve Ham. Book- 


let with attractive colored illustra- 


tions of different preparations of 


ham. 

Slices of Real Flavor. A book of 
recipes for the use of bacon. Con- 
tains in addition a good introduc- 
tion telling of the nutritive value of 
charts giving sugges- 
combinations in 


bacon, and 
tions for meal 
which bacon is used as the meat 


dish. 


Associated Corn Products Mfrs. 


The Story of a Grain of Corn. A 
well-prepared booklet giving a brief 
history of corn, and telling of the 
manufacture of corn products and 
their various uses. Interesting mate- 


rial for food study classes. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Can- 


ners. 


The Food Value of Hawatian 
Canned Pineapple. Reprint of a 
Carey D. Miller, Dept. 


University 


report by 
of Household 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, on the vita- 


Science, 


min content of pineapple. 


The Best Foods, Inc. 


The Salad Bowl 
featuring salads and the use of 
mayonnaise dressing. 


Recipe booklet 


Scientific Meal Planning. A small 
chart useful for reference in select- 
ing the proper foods to balance the 
diet at 
protective 
foods that build the body and regu- 
foods 
This 


every meal. <A group of 


foods is given, one on 


late digestion and one on 
that give heat and energy. 
chart may be hung on a wall. 


10. California 


The Borden Co. 


A book for 
suggested 


Nutrition and Health. 
teachers having twenty 
lessons for nutrition classes. 

Child Health \ book for 
mothers. 

New Magic in the Kitchen 
book 
saving recipes. 

The Good Provider's Cook Book. A 
cook book true to its name. 
Reprints—Infant Feeding in the 
Tropt e; by G. F. Cooper. 
tion of Rickets, by James A, 
Dr. P.H 
health 


will be sent upon request 


hand 


A cook 


containing 175 unique time 


Preven- 
Tobey; 
Reprints on the public 
value of concentrated milks 


Joseph Burnett Co, 


The Story of Vanilla. An interest- 


ing account of the discovery and 


history of vanilla; its cultivation, 


preparation for market and manu- 
facture of the extract. Good for 


food study classes Limited sup- 


ply—ten to a teacher. 


Burnham & Morrill Co. 


Down East Recipes. Recipes for 
North Atlantic and Maine 
fish products and some other high 
products of New 
Colored illus- 


Coast 
quality canned 
England specialties. 
trations suggest the most attractive 
ways of serving these dishes. 
A Real New England 

Pamphlet containing 


Treat. 
recipes on 
breakfast and luncheon dishes, tea 
dinner 


and luncheon sandwiches, 


dishes and desserts with colored 


illustrations of prepared dishes. 
Fruit Growers Exchange. 
Feeding the Child for Health. A 
hooklet on child with 
height-weight tables, feeding sched- 


nutrition 


ules and recipes. 
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h. 


Domestic Science Bulletins. A se- 
ries of monthly lesson leaflets fur- 
nished in quantity for class distri- 


bution during eight months of 
school year, to home economics 
classes. Fruit recipes. 


Sunkist Recipes for Every Day. 
Fifty-page illustrated pamphlet giv- 
ing a variety of recipes and direc- 
tions for serving fruits. Ten-minute 
salads and ten-minute desserts are 
special features. Not furnished in 
quantity. 

Dietetic Bulletins. 
of leaflets with fruit recipes for 
invalid diet. Value for each recipe 


A special series 


given in calories and grams. For 
nurses and nurses’ classes. Fur- 
nished in quantity. 

Citrus Industry Wall Chart. Eight 


pages of pictorial description of the 
California orange and lemon indus- 
try. 

Fruit Health Poster Set. Includes 
large colored poster with pad of 40 
outline drawings to be colored by 
children of 
Reverse side of outline has height- 


school lower grades. 
weight record blank for use of in- 
dividual child together with height- 
weight table, and good health rules. 
Telling Fortunes With Foods. 
information on 


Re- 
cent scientific aci- 
dosis with normal and safe reduc- 
ing diets given in menus for ten 
days. 

School Lunch Bulletin. 
for serving twenty-four with sug- 
gestions for mid-morning and noon 


Recipes 


lunches. 

The Story of California Oranges 
and Lemons. Illustrated _ thirty- 
page booklet including early his- 
tory and present-day cultural and 
California 


marketing methods of 


orange and lemon industry. 


11. California & Hawaiian Sugar Refin- 


ing Corp. 


Something About Sugar. An at- 
tractive booklet with good illustra- 
tions, telling of the growth of sugar 
cane and the refining processes, A 
good booklet for the teacher of 
food study classes. 


12. California Packing Corp. 


a. 


b. 


Booklet contain- 
fruit recipes of 
well-known 


The Fruit Book. 
ing the 
some of 
cooking authorities. 

Sauce Recipes. 3ooklet 
unusual possibilities of 


favorite 
America’s 


Tomato 
showing 
tomato sauce. 

Peaches—11 Food Experts Tell Us 
How to Serve Them. 


13. California Walnut Growers Assn. 


a, 


The Place of Walnuts in Everyday 
Cooking. A short description of 


b. 


the growth of the walnut industry, 
food value and uses of walnuts. For 
teachers and students. 
Just Add Walnuts. 
nut recipes. 


A booklet of 


14. Calumet Baking Powder Co. 


a. 


b. 


Cook Book. An eighty-eight page 
cook book prepared by the domestic 
science department of a large bak- 
ing powder company. Recipes in- 
clude directions for preparing all 
dishes in which baking powder is 
Material is well arranged. 

Domestic 


used. 
Twenty 
Science. 


Lessons in 
Suggested lessons for the 
domestic science teacher. Issued by 


a baking powder company. 


15. Canada Dry Ginger Ale Co. 


a. 


b. 


16. ¢ 


‘anners League of 


For Study of Ginger Ale Maixtfac- 
ture. Specimens of ginger root and 
interesting data, pertaining to the 
making of a pale dry ginger ale, 
will be furnished school teachers 
who state the age and number of 
pupils interested. 

The Add-A-Leaf Hostess Book. A 
recipe book, loose leaf in form, es- 
pecially adapted to classroom use 
as it permits the addition of recipes 
and cookery notes under proper in- 
The wide range 
of recipes given have been care- 
tested This 
book, also covering important sug- 


dex classification. 


fully and approved. 
gestions on menus, etiquette and en- 
tertaining, is offered at bare cost of 
compilation—$1.00. Any one who 
wishes to add this very modern vol- 
cookery 
remittance. 


ume to. her equipment 


should enclose 
California. 


Asparagus. Growth, canning, place 
in diet, marketing facts and recipes. 


17. The Capitol City Products Co. 


Baking Days and the Book of 
Salads. Two small illustrated recipe 
booklets. 


18. Carnation Milk Products Co. 


My Hundred Recipes. 


Thirty-two page booklet of varied 


Favorite 


recipes with time table for cooking. 
Completely illustrated. 


19. Certo Corp. 


20. Chase 


How to Make Jellies, and 
Marmalades. Recipes for the use 
of fresh, canned or dried fruits 
with the aid of commercial pectin. 


Jams 


& Sanborn. 

Romance of Coffee. Tea—How 
and IVhere It Grows. Coffee Rules 
and Recipes. Interesting, instruc- 
tive and well illustrated booklets on 
coffee and tea sent free upon re- 


The 


quest. 


21. Chocolate Sales Corp. 
Chocolate Co. 


a. 
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Hershey 


The Story of Chocolate and Cocoa. 
This is a well illustrated booklet, 
giving in detail the history of 
chocolate and cocoa; the growth 
and cultivat'on of the trees, and the 
manufacture of cocoa and milk 
chocolate. 

Education Exhibit. To be used in 
connection with the story of choco- 
late and cocoa; shows actual 
samples of the products obtained at 
in the manufacture. 


various steps 


. Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 


Good Things to Eat. Small cook 
book compiled by Alice Bradley, 
giving directions and _ recipes 
use of baking soda in cooking. 
Baking for Health. Brief history 
of the bath from early times to 
present day. 

The Care of the Teeth. Small book 
telling how to keep the teeth clean 
and healthy, including directions for 
tooth brush drill. 


for 


23. Comet Rice Co. 


a, 


Brown Rice Research Pamphlet, 
1907-1928. Gives condensed author- 
itative information on brown rice. 
Rice Recipe Book. A group of 
sixty recipcs for the use of rice, 
featuring rice 


and of menus 


dishes. 


24. Davis Baking Powder Co. 


a. 


b. 


Powder 
Score 


Score Card for Baking 
Batters and Doughs. card 
helps students to judge and improve 
their batters and doughs. 

Teachers Outline for a Food and 
This 


book form suggests lesson plans for 


Cookery Course. outline in 
each quarter of a year’s work in 
foods and cookery. 

Plans. A set of booklets 
under the following captions: Deep 
Fat 3aking Powder Bat- 
ters and Doughs; Cakes, Frostings 
and Fillings; The Muffin Mixture 
3aking Powder 


Lesson 


Frying; 


and its Variations; 
Biscuit and Its Relatives; Baking 
Powder. These are perforated so 
that they will fit into any note book. 
Basic Recipe Chart Leaflets. A 
series of six leaflets under the fol- 
lowing captions: The Old Reliable 
and Its Relatives; King of Treats; 
Superior Quality Cakes; Luncheon 
Novelties; Gems for Emergencies; 
What Baking Powder Batters and 
Doughs Mean to You. These come 
in various colors; are charted and 
the variations are all worked from 
the basic recipe and give the num- 
individual prac- 
tical—economical and delicious. 

Temperature Charts. Helpful 


bers of services ; 


charts, perforated for binding with 
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lesson plans or may be hung on 
the wall through center perfora- 
tion. Combination of time and 
temperature charts, together with 
standard recipes’ form quite a com- 
plete baking guide for class or home 
use. 


25. Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 


a. 


b. 


One Hundred and One Uses for 


Salt. Suggestions for use of salt 
in the kitchen and for general 
household use. Contains as well 


interesting facts about salt. 

A Trip Through a Salt Plant. An 
illustrated descriptive folder show- 
ing all the steps in the manufac- 
ture of salt, with a description of 
each. 


26. Evaporated Milk Assn. 


a. 


b. 


¢. 


d. 


€. 


f. 


27. Food 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 


a, 


b. 


Eating for Efficiency. A booklet 
of interest to dietetics’ classes and 
food study classes as well as house- 
A week’s standard diet for 
seven different members of the 
family. Ninety-three recipes. Re- 
quirements for calories, proteins, 
minerals, etc., in detail. Interest- 
ing and important information 
about food. 

Tested Recipes for Club Luncheons, 
Church Suppers, School Lunches, 
Cafeterias, Tea Rooms and Camps. 
Ninety-five quantity recipes of in- 
terest to those who have to do with 
cooking in large quantities. 

Once Upon a Time and Now. A 
booklet of interest to dietitians and 
physicians. Photographs of curds 
of human milk, boiled and 
evaporated cow’s milk, illustrating 
why evaporated milk is so easily 
digested. Twenty-eight recipes in 
quantities of twenty-five and five 
portions adapted to feeding the sick 
and convalescent. 

Food Fit for Camping Appfetites. 
A booklet containing many good 
suggestions and recipes for meals 
that can be cooked out-of-doors. 
Keeping Summer Checks at Winter 
Level. Booklet containing special 
dish recipes, salad recipes and des- 
sert recipes. 

The Story of Evaporated Milk. 
Pictorial broadside poster showing 
by photographs and sentence para- 
graphs, the various stages in the 
preparation of evaporated milk. 
Also the services of a demonstrator 
and lecturer available. Free. 


wives. 


Taw, 


Education Bureau of the 


Dainty Desserts for Dainty People. 
A pamphlet illustrated in colors 


giving recipes for salads, savories 
and desserts, made from gelatine. 

Food Economy. 
overs and plain desserts. 


Recipes. for left- 
A valu- 


able pamphlet on the use of gela- 
tine. 

Studies of Edible Gelatine in the 
Dietary. A scientific bulletin giv- 
ing the results of extensive re- 
search work on the health value of 
gelatine with charts, illustrations, 
directions and recipes. 

The Health Value of Gelatine. A 
recipe booklet with suggestions for 
dishes to be served in special diets. 
The information given is based 
upon scientific research as to the 
value of gelatine in these diets. 
Varying the Monotony of Liquid 
and Soft Diets. Booklet written by 
one of the leading dietitians of the 
country, who in collaboration with 
a gelatine company, prepared, tested 
and analyzed the caloric calcula- 
tions of each recipe given. 

Diet in the Treatment of Diabetes. 
A comprehensive pamphlet giving a 
wonderful variety of dessert, salad, 
soup and other palatable and at- 
tractive recipes that bring variety 
to the diabetic diet. 


28. Good Luck Food Co., Inc. 


Good Luck Desserts. A book of 
recipes for pies and puddings. 


29. Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 


a. 


Junket in Dietetics. A most inter- 
esting and helpful booklet on the 
value of milk in the diet, and the 
advantages of junket as a health 
food. 

Junket Recipes. A 
booklet of delightful new desserts, 
including 
dainty menus, and directions for 
making cottage cheese, ice creams 
and baby foods with junket 
Party and Painting Book. 
young children. A very attractive 
book explaining how to make jun- 
ket by rhymes and pictures for the 
children to color, and all sorts of 
new games to play at parties. 

A Dozen New Ways to Use Milk. 
A very helpful little book regard- 
includes twelve 


very popular 


also suggestions for 


For 


ing milk, which 
recipes for attractive new uncooked 
milk desserts that can be prepared 
easily and quickly. 

The Story of Cheese. 
interesting description of some of 
the world’s 
where they are 
with specific instructions for home 
use in cheese making. 


Intensely 


most famous cheeses, 


made and how, 


30. The Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 


The Kingdom That Grew Out of a 
Little Boy's Garden. A book tell- 
ing the story of the development of 
the pineapple industry and featuring 
a number of illustrated recipes. 





bdo 
un 
or 


31. The Hills Brothers Co. 


Dates in the Healthful Diet. Book- 
let telling what dates contribute to 
the family dietary with recipes. 


32. Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp. 


33. Institute of American 


a, 


Educational Exhibit for Classroom 
Use. Shows materials from which 
malted milk is made and describes 
briefly its manufacture. 

Meat Packers. 
The Use of Meat: 

3ulletin No. the use 
of meat in the diet with special re- 
lation to scurvy, anemia, pellagra, 
rickets, gout, rheumatism and ar- 
thritis. 

Bulletin No. 2—Considers the 
tritional contribution meat makes to 
the ordinary diet. 

3ulletin No. 3 


persons 


1—Discusses 


nu- 


Presents the expe- 
rience of and races with 
a meat diet in a rigorous climate 
or under strenuous circumstances. 
Suggested Outline for Meat Dem- 
onstrations. Material featuring 
table for cuts of meat. 

General Score Card for Cooked 
Meat Dishes. Card giving points 
on different varieties of meat. 
Liver—Nutritive Value and Ways 
of Serving. Directions for using 
beef, veal, pork and lamb liver with 
40 tested recipes. 


Meat—Its Selection and Prepara- 
tion. Brief discussion of food 
value of meat. Meat charts and 
temperature tables. Recipes for 


cooking meats. Menu suggestions. 


34. Institute of Margarine Mfrs. 


a, 


The Composition and Food Value 
of Margarine. 30ooklet telling 
about the history of margarine. 

The Economics of Vitamines, A 
rather technical bulletin suitable for 
high school food classes. It con- 
tains valuable information on the 
results so far attained inthe vita- 
min field, the relation of vitamins 
to fats, the use of fats and the 
food so as to obtain the 


from its vitamin con- 


use of 
most benefit 
tent. 


35. Kellogg Co. 


a. 


Rules for Meal Planning. A small 
folder with foods listed in troups 
as_ regulating, and building 
rules for combining 


fuel 
foods with 
these foods to make balanced meals. 
Diet Leaflets giving pre- 
scribed diet for reducing, constipa- 


Series. 


tion, anemia and underweight. Also 
graph showing iron content of com- 
mon foods and a card of health 
hints. 

Campfire Cookery. 
large size recipes for camp cookery. 


Individual and 
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Manzals of cookery for boy scouts 
and camp fire girls. 

Booklet on Child Health. Dealing 
with daily health practice. Health 
score chart for twelve months and 
menus for one week inserted. 


36. Kraft Cheese Co. 


a. 


b. 


Cheese and Ways to Serve It. A 
recipe book devoted exclusively to 
cheese. Attractive recipes for every 
course in the included. 
Illustrated in colors. 

The Romance of Cheese. The his- 
tory of cheese is presented briefly. 


menu are 


Varieties of cheese are given with 
description and manufacture. Book- 
let also has many illustrations. 


37. La Choy Food Products, Inc. 


Book of Chinese Recipes. A little 
book containing forty recipes for 
making Chinese dishes. 


38. Libby, McNeill and Libby. 


Facts Concerning Canned Foods. A 
folder containing a chart of the 
grades of canned foods 
with descriptions of each. 


standard 


39. McCormick & Co. 


a, 


h. 


40. 


a. 


b. 


Ye Early History of Tea. A beau- 
tifully illustrated pamphlet, giving 
a brief history of the discovery, use 
and preparation of tea. 

Spices—A Text Book for Teach- 
ers. Giving sources, descriptions 
vanilla 
illustra- 


uses of spices and 


Attractive 


and 
beans. colored 
tions. 

Tea. Features the culture, manu- 
facture and packing of this product. 
Story of Extracts. Small booklet 
published by food products flavor- 
ing company giving important facts 
about and 
answer form. 

Vanilla Flavor. Pamphlet featur- 
ing the relative flavoring values of 
true vanilla extract and imitations. 
Manual of Cook.~y. Good recipes 
and household suggestions bound in 
50 cents. 


extracts in question 


a substantial volume. 
Story of Spices. Valuable informa- 
tion about spices given in question 
and answer form for use by the 
domestic science teacher. 

Story of Tea. Small booklet pub- 
lished by food products company 
giving important facts about tea in 
question and answer form. 


National Canners Assn. 


Vitamins in Canned Foods. <A 
valuable bulletin for teachers of ad- 
vanced classes. Contains the re- 
sults of experiments 
large research laboratory into the 
content of canned foods. 


made by a 


vitamin 


Edition revised 1927. 
Scientific Research Applied to the 


Canning Industry. A bulletin de- 
scribing the types of research car- 
ried on by a trade association for 
the improvement of the products of 
the industry. 

Canned Fruits. An illustrative bul- 
letin describing the commercial can- 
ning of fruits, their nutritive value 
Suitable for general 
school and college use. 

Canned Corn. An illustrative bulle- 
tin describing the commercial can- 
ning of corn, its nutritive value and 
Suitable for general school 
and college use. 
Canned Peas. 


and uses. 


uses. 


An illustrative bul- 
letin the commercial 
canning of their nutritive 
value and uses. Suitable for general 


describing 
peas, 


school and college use. 

Canned Tomatoes and Tomato 
Products. An illustrative bulletin 
describing the commercial canning 
of tomatoes. Suitable for general 
school and college use. 

The Nutritive Value of Canned 
Foods. <A _ bulletin discussing the 
nutritive value of commercially 
canned foods. Suitable for general 
school and college use. 


41. National Dairy Council. 


Health Education Material. A cata- 
log of 166 pieces of educational 
material, including posters, heaith 
plays, lantern slides and films, ex- 
hibits, Suitable grades 
from kindergarten up. 


ete. for 


42. National Kraut Packers Association. 


Sauerkraut As a Health Food. A 
recipe booklet and a pamphlet tell- 
ing about the health value of sauer- 
kraut and 49 ways of preparing it. 


43. National Live Stock and Meat Board. 


a. 


Ten Lessons On Meat. A compre- 
hensive text book including chap- 
ters on the structure and composi- 
tion of meat; its place in the diet; 
methods of cooking; findings of 
scientific research; carving, illustra- 
ted; four meat charts in color. 
Complimentary copy to _ teacher 
only. 10 cents per copy for stu- 
dents. 

Meat and Meat Cookery. The prin- 
ciples of meat cookery illustrated 
by recipes using all the cuts of 
beef, veal, pork and lamb, with 
suggestions of vegetable combina- 
tions. 

Food Combinations. Meat and What 
to Serve With It. Suggestions for 
meat in the menu; balanced meals 
given in table form; how to judge 
meat. 

Meat Charts. A set of four col- 
ored charts in note book size show- 
ing wholesale and retail cuts of 
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beef, veal, pork and lamb; tables 
giving characteristics and methods 
of cooking all cuts and time tables 
for cooking on reverse side of 
chart. 

Lamb Menu Book. Menus and re- 
cipes using lamb; illustrated in col- 
or; size to fit in card index. 

101 Meat Recipes Olde and New. 
New meat recipes; hints on cooking 
beef, veal, pork and lamb; and 
illustrated chapter on simple table 
service. 

Foods Rich in Iron for Anemics. 
The place of meat in the diet of 
the anemic patient. 


44. National Peanut Butter Manufac- 
turers Assn. 

Peanut Butter. A _ novel folder 
holding recipe cards that tell how 
to use peanut butter. Also con- 
tain tables of food values and in- 
teresting information about the 
product. 


45. 


a. 


Northwestern Yeast Co. 


Variety of Breads and Rolls. Mi- 
meographed charts giving recipes 
and directions for making many 
different plain or sweet 
rolls from one foundation sponge 
For teachers and home 


breads, 


or dough. 
demonstration agents only. 

The Art of Making Bread. Twenty- 
four page booklet with colored illus- 
trations. discussion of 
ingredients, explanation of each 
operation and illustrations showing 
every step in bread making, with 
tested recipes for many kinds of 
bread, rolls and coffee cakes. Copies 
for students if desired. 

Detailed Directions for Bread Mak- 
ing. Mimeographed. Explaining 
every step in the process of bread 
making from start to finish. Espe- 
cially helpful in teaching beginners. 
Suggest using this with chart. 
How to Make Good Bread. Large 
wall chart picturing every step in 
the process of bread making. De- 
for assist 
teachers in explaining various oper- 
ations in bread making. Suggest 
using this with chart. 

Outline of a Course in Bread Mak- 
ing. Mimeographed. Suggestions 
regarding topics to be included in 
the study of bread making and the 
logical order for introducing them. 
Intended only for teachers and 
home demonstration agents. 


Contains 


signed classraom to 


46. Penick & Ford, Ltd. 


Personal Recipes of Brer Rabbit. 
This interesting little booklet gives 
the history called “How Brer Rab- 
bit Found His Home.” It also con- 
tains recipes of delicious foods in 
which molasses is used. 
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47. Pet Milk Co. 


a. 


Baby’s Milk. Milk to Drink. For 
Puddings, Pies and Custards. Sug- 
gestions for the Diet Laboratory. 


Meats Cooked in Milk. Frozen 
Desserts. Saves Butter in Your 
Cooking. A series of leaflets giv- 


ing valuable hints as to the use of 
milk in connection with recipes pre- 
pared by an evaporated milk com- 
pany. 

From Pasture to Pantry. The story 
of evaporated milk, its processing 
and the effect of that processing on 
the nutritive value of the milk. 
Suggestions to home economics 
teachers for giving to their classes 
an accurate understanding of the 
differences between evaporated milk 
and ordinary milk. 

Mayonnaise Without An Egg. Di- 
rections for preparing delicious and 
economical mayonnaise with undi- 
luted evaporated milk and no eggs. 
Also contains recipes for mayon- 
naise made with mineral oils, and 
a number of excellent salad sugges- 
tions. 


48. Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


a. 


100 Delicious Foods from Flour 
Basic Recipes. Thirty-page booklet 
illustrated in color giving recipes 
for 25 variations on each of four 
basic flour doughs, bread, biscuits, 
cakes and cookies. 

50 Prise-Winning Recipes for Bran. 
Booklet telling how one may enjoy 
bran three times a day. 

The Story of Flour. Exhibit mate- 
rial for school room use. Consist- 
ing of wall chart which has views 
of Minneapolis Milling District, 
and eighteen pictures dealing pro- 
gressively with production, trans- 
portation, sale and distribution of 
wheat; the booklet is a condensed 
treatise on wheat and flour produc- 
tion, fully illustrated and containing 
many interesting facts on Minne- 
apolis Milling history. Express 
charges or if parcel post is desired 
send 50 cents in stamps to cover 
cost of mailing. 


49. The Procter and Gamble Co. 


a. 


Carving Small Sculptures in Ivory 
Soap. A small manual giving in- 
structions in carving, use of tools 
and six full-sized patterns and 
drawings of finished models, free 
upon request in quantity for stu- 
dents. 

Cleanliness Crusade. A recreational 
health and cleanliness project for 
primary children, including posters, 
story books, a play, etc. Supple- 
mentary material-soap, individual 
posters, and cards-part of crusade. 


h. 


Sent for 25 cents in stamps to pri- 
mary teachers. 

Housecleaning Hints. A pracffcal 
manual on housecleaning procedure, 
Free to teachers and students for 
classroom or home use. 

Dr. Bonser’s Chart. An educational 
chart on the manufacture and use 
of soap, consisting of seven panels 
which can be progressively dis- 
played. Suitable for use in elemen- 
tary and high schools. Sent upon 
request by the school superintend- 
ent. 

Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap. Sug- 
gestions for new and unusual ways 
Free upon request. 
Methods for Home 
A manual on domes- 
practices. Desk 
free. Student 


to use soap. 
Approved 
Laundering. 
tic laundering 
copies to teachers 
copies 10 cents each. 
Thistledown Treasures. A booklet 
on the selection, laundering, care of 
fine fabrics. 

Saving Golden Hours. 
on uses for household soap. 
upon request. 
Soap Manuscript. 
manufacture of soap. 
request. 

The Art of Cooking and Serving, 
by Sarah Field Splint. A complete 
cook book with extra information 
on serving, table setting, linen, etc. 
Sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
Cookery Manual. Twelve separate 
manuals on cookery subjects, com- 
Free to teach- 


A. booklet 
Free 


The history and 
Free upon 


prehensively treated. 
ers for class use. 


50. The Quaker Oats Co. 


a, 


Grain Through the Ages. An his- 
torical account of the growing of 
grains and of their uses through the 
book of its 
school stu- 


centuries. The first 
kind for junior high 
dents; an interesting and valuable 
supplementary reader. 


Hob o’ the Mill. A book of stories 
about grains. 
primitive, ancient, 
colonial children; a health reader 
for the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades. 

Motion Picture Films: 

Ten Pounds to the Bushel. De- 
picting the growing of oats and 
their manufacture into rolled oats. 
Food Shot From Guns. Showing 
the growth of rice in the Orient 
and in the United States followed 
by the unique transformation pro- 
cess of puffing grains, made clearly 


Accurate tales of 


medieval and 


visible through -!ow-motion photo- 
graphy. Each reel is 1,000 feet in 
length, and requires twenty minutes 
to run. There is no charge for the 
use of these films beyond the cost 
of transportation to and from Chi- 
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cago. They may be secured by 
making request well in advance of 
the date desired for showing. 
Cereal Products and How to Use 
Them. Booklet containing recipes 
with colored illustrations issued by 
a cereal manufacturing organiza- 
tion. 


51. W. S. Quinby Co. 


52. Royal Baking Powder Co. 


a. 


d. 


“bh 


Coffee. A text book giving a short 
history of coffee, telling how and 
where it is grown, and how it is 
prepared for the market. Interest- 
ingly written and illustrated, 


Comical Cruises of Captain Cooky. 
Juvenile book of verses including 
recipes, free in any quantity de- 
sired. 

Gelatin Folder. Prince of the Gela- 
tin Isles. The former a recipe leaf- 
let and the latter a juvenile cook 
book including verses, both show- 
ing how to use a prepared fruit 
flavored gelatin. 
Temperature Guide. 
er temperatures for baking, frying 
and syrup, and can be had free in 
any quantity. 
Baking Guide. 
recipes with variations, caloric con- 


Includes prop- 


Includes standard 


tent of these recipes with much ad- 
ditional 
tures, 


information on tempera- 


amount each recipe makes, 
etc. Free in any quantity. 

Large Cream of Tartar Wall Chart. 
This is free to home economics 
teachers and those who wish to dis- 
play it in their laboratories. These 
charts are 


single sheets, appropriate for past- 


duplicated in small 
ing in students’ notebooks and can 
be had in quantity. 

Classification of Baking Powders. 
Describes the three principal classes 
of baking powder and can be had 
in any quantity desired. 

School Lunch Box. Menus. Mak- 
ing Biscuits. New Cook Book, All 
contain recipes and menus appro- 
priate for school or home work and 
may be had free in any quantity 


desired. 


53. The Rumford Co. 


Little Book of Breads, Cakes, Cook- 


ies, Entrees, Delicious Drinks, 
Dainty Desserts and a _ Helpful 
Score Card. A group of recipe 


booklets issued by a baking powder 
concern, 


54. Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


a. 


Flour Chart. A small wall chart 
holding glass containers which show 
wheat in the different stages of 
making flour. A very useful chari 
for a domestic science classroom. 
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The Story of Occident. A good- 
sized booklet, telling the story of 
flour, with illustrations of milling 
machinery. 


55. Soft Wheat Millers’ Assn., Inc. 


a. 


Whole Wheat Versus White Flour. 
A booklet explaining the facts in 
the over the use of 
whole wheat and white flour. 
Suggestions for Camp Cookery. A 
book of recipes and menus for out- 
door cookery. 

Dependable Self-Rising Flour Re- 
cipes. Booklet featuring the use of 
self-rising flour for breads, cakes 
and desserts. 

Soft Wheat and Soft Wheat 
Flours. A good reference booklet 
for the history of wheat, its growth 
and preparation for milling, the his- 
tory of milling and the uses of soft 


controversy 


wheat flour. 

Vitamine B in Yeast Bread. A 
rather technical bulletin suitable for 
teachers and older students, giving 
the results of a series of experi- 
ments carried out to determine 
whether Vitamine B is present in 
yeast bread. 


56. Sunland Sales Cooperative Assn. 


a, 


b. 


c. 


Sunland Cookery. A booklet for 
domestic science teachers and cafe- 
teria managers, published monthly 
throughout the school year. 
Sunland Cookery Club. 

forming, in domestic 
classes, clubs for home 
work. Includes girls’ recipe book 
and award of merit pin. 

The Story of Dried Fruits. 
tains 80 basic recipes, short history 


Sugges- 
tions for 


science 


Con- 


of raisins, peaches, figs and prunes. 
Illustrated. 


57. Swift and Co. 


a, 


b. 


d. 


Bread and . An illustrated book- 
let, describing the manufacture of 
oleomargarine, together with re- 
cipes and directions for preparing 
attractive dishes in which the prod- 
uct may be used. 
Educational Meat 


convenient 


Chart. Colored 


charts of size with a 
side of beef, lamb and pork, pic- 
tured with the different cuts shown 
graphically, both singly and in re- 
lation to the animal. 

Lamb—Eat [t Often. <A 
booklet issued by 


with many suggestions for prepara- 


recipe 
a packing house 


tion and serving of lamb. 
Unusual Meat Recipes. 
for lamb, beef and pork adapted 
cookery, printed on 
filing cards with suggestive dinner 
menus. 

The Meat Packing Industry. 
of the preparation of 


Recipes 


from French 


Story 


meat and 


other products. Illustrated with 


many photographs. 


58."Joseph Tetley & Co., Inc. 


A Leaf From the Orient. A story 
of tea, describing different varie- 
ties, where and how they grow. 
Illustrated. 


59. Wm. Underwood Co. 


The Little Red Devil Recipes. 
Simplify Codfish Cakes. A booklet 
and one-page leaflet. The former 
gives appetizing recipes for the use 
of deviled ham and tongue, the 
origin and value of such products. 
The latter pictures “ready to cook” 
codfish cakes as an available dish. 


60. United Fruit Co. 


a. 


The Food Value of the Banana. A 
booklet showing nutritive value of 
the banana, compiled from recog- 
nized authorities. 

The Story of the Banana. Features 
the history of the banana, its im- 
portance as an article of commerce 
and its food value. Well illustra- 
ted. 


61. Washburn Crosby Co. 


A Kernel of Wheat. Simplified 
Model Flour Mill. Two well pre- 
pared wall charts for food study 
classes. Prepared by a large mill- 
ing company. 


62. Welch Grape Juice Co. 


a, 


b. 


Grape Juice As a _ Therapeutic 
Agent. A popular treatment of the 
story of grape juice, together with 
recipes for the preparation of va- 
rious beverages and invalid dishes. 
About Grape Juice. Booklet pub- 
lished by a well-known grape juice 


company. Contains recipes for 
serving grape juice with meals. 
Contains discussion on place of 


grape fruit in the diet. 


63. Wheatena Co. 


a, 


oO 


Feeding the Child From Crib to 
College. Booklet giving excellent 
suggestions for the feeding of 
children of all Contains 
menus, height and weight table and 


ages. 


a bibliography of nutrition and 
health material. 

4. Jenny Wren Co. 
Ready-Mixed Flour Recipes. A 


small illustrated book of recipes for 
flour mixtures. 


FIBERS IN GENERAL 


65. The Kny-Scheerer Corp. 


Fiber Exhibits. 
COTTON 


66. American Bleached Goods Co., Inc. 


Samples of Soiesette and Flaxon. 
(Registered names. ) 

67. Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 

Exlibit of Cotton. 
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68. Armory, Brown & Co.—*See Color. 


a. 


d. 


Booklet—The Story of Indian 
Head. 

Booklet—Sew So. 

And will send samples of In- 


dian Head, children’s gingham, kal- 
burnie, and Lancaster stayso slip 
cover cloth. 

Blanket exhibit. 


69. Arthur Bier & Co., Inc. 


Samples of A. B. C. Fabrics. 


70. Associated Knit Underwear Mfrs. of 
America. 


Bulletins on _ standardization of 
sizes—contain a lot of worthwhile 
information. 


71. M. C. D. Borden & Sons, Inc. 


a, 


12.9: 


During the fall of 1928 and spring 
of 1929 there will be available for 
distribution sample swatches of 
material, such as: Tub Fast Printed 
Dress Cottons of a variety of con- 
struction, Samples of American Oil 
Prints or Little Jane Chintz for in- 
terior decorating purposes. These 
fabrics are early-American Calicos 
of the original design and colors. 
From time to time educational in- 
formation on the manufacture and 
printing of cottons will be ready for 
distribution. 

Loan collections of children’s and 
school girls’ dresses will be ready 
for exhibit purposes, where the in- 
terest is sufficient to make sending 
of exhibit material desirable. The 
dresses in these exhibits are made 
in the work shop at M. C. D. Bor- 
den’s New York headquarters. The 
work shop is under the direction of 
Miss Lenore McCormack and _ the 
dresses are made from the most 
recent designs obtainable and by 
the most efficient methods of mod- 
ern dressmaking. 


& P. Coats. 


Booklet—The Evolution of Cotton 
Thread. 


73. Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 


74. The 


a. 


b. 


The Cotton News. 
for the trade. 
from 


Issued monthly 
Contains interesting 
time to 
terest to home economics teachers. 


articles time of in- 


Institute. 
Pamphlet—IVhat Length Sheets? A 
study to show that 


Cotton-Textile 


sheets should 
relation to certain 
standards of use and not as an in- 


be bought in 


cidental item. Of interest to manu- 


facturers, distributors and _ con- 
sumers, 
Cotton Fabrics and Their Uses— 


published by the Textile Div., U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. Compilations 
show the current uses of cotton 
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fabrics. A valuable reference for 
use in textile classes. 

c. King of Commoner—issued by the 
Bank of Manhattan Company, N. 
Y. C. Shows the peculiar interest 
of the nation as a whole in cotton 
and its importance in any survey of 
the nation’s resources. 

d. Qualities of Cotton—brief summary 
of outstanding qualities of cotton. 


75. N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Co., Inc. 
Folder of mounted 
Everfast wash fabrics. 

76. Fairchild Publications. 

*See Rayon, Wool, Silk, Linen. 


a. Selling Points of Cotton. 25 cents. 
a copy. 


samples of 


b. Laurene Hempstead. 15 cents for 
twenty-five. 
c. Woman’s Wear Daily. 


for 100. 


77. Henry Glass & Co. 


Peter Pan samples—cuttings of col- 
ored and plain prints. 


10 cents 


78. International Acceptance Bank. 
Booklet—-Three Textile Fibers and 
Their Manufacture. Limited num- 
ber. 


79. Johnson & Johnson. : 
Chart of cotton field. 20 cents. 


80. B. B. & R. Knight Corp. 
*See Movies. 

a. Fruit-of-the-Loom. Educational 
Portfolio—two parts—Graphic and 
pictorial presentation of transform- 
ing raw cotton into various types 
of cotton cloth, indicating all the 
processes up to finishing and pro- 
cesses of dyeing and printing and 
trace the origin of design and style 


in a way that will be _ highly 
informative. 

b. Automatic, mechanical model 
Fruit - of -the-Loom mill which 


shows more graphically the various 
processes of manufacturing cloth. 
Sent with representative from mill 
when occasion justifies expense. 


81. Lowell Textile School. 
Manufacture of Cotton Cloth show- 
ing the process from the cotton boll 
to the finished cloth. Specially pre- 
pared for public schools. $1.50. 

82. W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Co. 
300klet—showing 
designs. 

83. Milldale Textile Corp. 
Booklet—Tommy Tucker. 

&. King Philip Mills. 

Exhibit in glass case showing the 

manufacture of cotton material. 

Express charge. 


Martex towel 


85. 


a, 


86. 


a. 
b. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 
a. 


b. 
é: 


92. 


93. 


a, 





Natl. Assn. of Cotton Mfrs. 

*See Prints. 
Sample of cloth showing develop- 
ment of multi-colored print (to 
borrow for 2 weeks). 
Exhibit showing cotton in process 
from boll to finished cloth—will 
loan for 2 weeks. Transportation. 


Pacific Mills. 


*See Wool. 
Booklet—The Story of Cotton. 
Exhibit — samples— raw materials, 


manufacturing process. Postage 
only. 
Booklet — Manufacturing, Dyeing, 


Printing and Finishing of Textiles. 
Exhibit — manufacture of cotton 
(school exhibit). Postage only. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
Interesting samples. 

The Spool Cotton Co. 
Booklet—Easy lWay 
Frocks. 


to Pretty 


F. A. Straus & Co., Inc. 

*See Wool Rayon. 
Mercerized yarn for weaving— 
samples. 


Textile Bag Mfrs. Assn. 
Sewing With Flour Bags. A thirty- 
two page book for home economics 
instructors, teachers 
leaders of girls’ groups. 


and 
Illustrated 
with practical and attractive articles 
for personal wear and 


sewing 


household 
use, that can be made out of flour 
bags. 
simple as not to require paper pat- 
terns and for them, dimensions and 
cutting directions are given. Where 


Many of the articles are so 


patterns are necessary, definite pat- 
terns are suggested. For the bene- 
fit of inexperienced sewers, illus- 
trated instructions in the various 
sewing and embroidery stitches are 


included. 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Radio Publication No. 37—lWearing 


Apparel, Its Manufacture, Utility 
and Care. 50 cents. 
Cotton Fabrics—C. F. Goldthwait. 


Under Garments—Edgar R. Clark. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
*See Movies. 
Twelve charts on fibers, including 
cotton, 
Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cot- 
ton Mills. 
Booklet—Restful Sleep—a_ helpful 
illustrated booklet on correct bed- 
making. 25 copies or more, 5 cents. 
Sample card of Utica and Mohawk 
brands of sheeting, sheets and pil- 
low cases, showing quality and size. 
Exhibit— Glass covered, 20x 24, 
showing the stages cotton passes 


12 cents. 
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through from raw state to finished 
pillow case and sheet. Will loan 
for 30 days upon request from prin- 
cipal of school on school letter- 
head. 


94. Wamsutta Mills. 
Cotton exhibit, from raw material 
to finished product. $5.00. 

95. Woodward Baldwin & Co. 


Samples — 
yarn-dyed fabric, sunproof and tub- 


Devonshire Cloth — a 


proof, Renfrew colored damask; 
Renfrew zephyr madras; Suntub 
fabrics, prints, broadcloth, gabar- 
dines. 


LINEN 
96. Fairchild Publications. 

*See Cotton, Silk, Wool, Rayon. 
Selling Points of Linen. Single 
copy, 25 cents; 25 copies or more, 
15 cents; 100 copies or more, 10 
cents. 


97. Max Fertig. 
Booklet—Beautiful Linens and Laces. 


98. Irish and Scottish Linen Damask 
Guild. 
Booklet—We Dine on Damask— 
Preface by Emily Post. 25 cents. 


99. Klearfax Linen Looms. 
*See Movies, Home Furnishings. 

a. Educational process exhibit—show- 
ing actual samples of linen in all 
its various stages of manufacture 
from flax plant to finished fabric 
(all schools). 50 cents. 

b. Booklet—Rugs and Carpets of 
Linen and Their Place in Modern 
Home Decoration (all schools). 

100. Wm. Liddell & Co. 

a. Set of 

dress linen. 


swatches, damask, huck, 


b. Miscellaneous booklets. 
c. Thesis on linen. 


d. Exhibit of flax. $10.00. 
101. The Linen Thread Co. 


d. Booklet No. 2—Art Needlework 
and Crocheting. 10 cents. 

b. Exhibit of color card—free with 
No. 2 booklet—or 10 cents. 


c. Exhibit of flax from raw material 


through manufacturing 


processes. 
$3.00 plus transportation. 


102. Old Bleach Linen Co. 
a. Lecture on Irish Linen. 


b. Set of swatches of linen fabrics. 
103. Smith & Dove. 

Exhibit showing process of mfr. of 
$5.00. 


linen threads. 


RAYON 


3emberg Corp. 


104. 


a. Woven 


American 


and knitted $Bemberg 
samples. 


booklets. 


b. Bulletins and 
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105. American Cellulose & Chemical 
Manufacturing Co. 
a. Skeins of artificial silk dyed dif- 
ferent colors. 
b. Samples of dress material and un- 
derwear. 
106. Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 
*See Cotton. 
Samples—dress materials, curtains 
and draperies. 


107. The Celanese Corp. of America. 

a. Booklet—Celanese. 

b. Swatches of Celanese fabrics of 
different weaves and designs which 
are sent to textile teachers on re- 
quest. 


108. Dupont Rayon Co. 
Skein of rayon. 


109. Fairchild Publications. 

*See Cotton, Silk, Wool, Linen. 
Selling Points of Rayon and Other 
Man-Made Fibers. Single copy, 25 
cents; 25 copies or more, 15 cents; 
100 copies or more, 10 cents. 

110. Galey & Lord. 


Rayon exhibit and swatches of 


material. 
111. F. A. Straus & Co., Inc. 
*See Cotton, Wool. 
Rayon’ thread for 
samples. 


weaving— 


112. Tubize Artificial Silk Company of 
America. 
Skein of Rayon and Booklet—Ar- 
tificial Silk. 
113. The Viscose Co. 
*See Movies. 
a. Skein of artificial silk. 
b. Booklet—Story of Rayon. 

114. The Westerly Textile Co. 
Booklet—Rayon, Its Development, 
Manufacture and Use. 

SILK 
115. Belding, Heminway Co. 

*See Movies. 

a. Booklet—Romantic Story of Silk. 

b. Educational exhibit—Box No. 1. 
$2.50. 

c. Educational 
$1.00. 

116. Champlain Silk Mills. 

Handbook of spun silk—N. 687. 


exhibit—Box No. 2. 


117. Cheney Bros. 
a. Seven charts illus. silk and_ silk 
mfr.; Cheney style service chart 


(seasonal). 
b. Educational set of samples Design 
in Silks with descriptive booklet. 


$5.00. 

c. Booklets—A Short Description of 
Silk and Silk Manufacturers. 

d. A Glossary of Silk Terms. 


e. The Story of Silk. 

f. Cheney Style Service. 
year. 

g. Fabric Guide (seasonal). 

h. Cheney Forecast (seasonal). 

i. Cases of samples showing the 
manufacture of spun yarn from 
waste silk, raw silk, trams and or- 
ganzines in the process of manu- 
facturing; all stages of silk culture. 

118. Clark Bros. 
Booklet—Story of Silk--from its 
discovery on down through the 
ages to the present modern methods 
of manufacture. 


119. Corticelli Silk Co. 
*See Movies. 

a. Booklet—Silk, Its Origin, Culture 
and Manufacture. 10 cents. 

b. The Romantic Story of Silk. 
Chart—Teachers’ silk culture chart 
(in black and white), 20 cents; 
(large and in colors), $1.00. 

d. Teachers’ silk culture cabinet—size 
5x2 in., containing mounted speci- 
mens, $2.50 plus express. 

e. Cocoons—two in box, 10 cents. 


120. Fairchild Publications. 
*See Cotton, Wool, Linen, Rayon. 
Selling Points of Silk. Single copy, 
25 cents; 25 or more, 15 cents; 100 
or more, 10 cents. 


121. T. A. Keleher. 


a. Booklet—The Culture of the Mul- 
berry Silkworm. 25 cents. 

b. Silk Culture Exhibit. $1.50. 

c. Silkworm Eggs (fertile eggs, about 
300, sufficient for classroom demon- 
stration). 50 cents. 

d. Cocoon exhibit. 25 cents. 


122. H. R. Mallinson & Co.,Inc. 
*See Movies. 
Booklets—Blue Books of Silk and 
Fabrics de Luxe. 
b. American Indian Series, 1928. 
c. Mallinson Silky Way (monthly). 
d. Ad Suggestions (seasonal). 


$10.00 per 


8 


123. Louis Roessel & Co., Inc. 
Booklet—The Story of Sinbad. 
124. Silk Association of America. 
Envelope containing following: 
a. Romantic Story of Silk. 
b. The Story of Sinbad. 
c. Skeins of raw silk. 
d. Samples of unfinished and finished 
material. 
e. Cocoons. 


125. William Skinner & Sons. 
Silk Romantic Story. 
Will send letter containing consid- 
erable information and pamphlet. 
WOOL 
126. Bear Brand Yarn Mfg. Co. 


a. Educational exhibit showing pro- 
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cess of manufacturing worsted 
Limited supply. 

Limited supply. 
Limited sup- 


yarns. 
b. Color card. 
c. Descriptive booklets. 
ply. 
127. Emile Bernat & Sons Co. 
Yarn exhibit (loaned). 
Sample yarn cards. 
Circulars. 
Magazine, The Handicrafter, bi- 
monthly on handweaving, needle- 
point, embroidery. $2.00 year. 


128. Botany Worsted Mills. 
Pamphlets and swatches. 


129. L. C. Chase & Co. 

*See Home Furnishings. 

Small case showing the process of 
manufacturing woolen cloth — 
samples. 

130. Fairchild Publications. 

*See Cotton, Silk, Linen, Rayon. 
Selling Points of Wool. Single 
copy, 25 cents; 25 copies or more, 
15 cents; 100 copies or more, 10 
cents. 

131. The Jaeger Co., Inc. 
Exhibit—Jaeger clothing—What it 
is made from. 

132. F. C. Huyck & Sons—Kenwood 

Mills. 

*See Bedding. 

Bound book entitled Two Related 
Industries. The two industries are 
paper making and the manufacture 
of woolen products. 


133. Byron G. Moon Co., Inc. 
*See Hosiery and Knit Goods. 

a. Folders of wool showing kind of 
yarn used in each sample and 
samples of knitted underwear ma- 
terial. Mounted on wall chart, 
16 x 22%. 

b. Model chart showing chief styles of 
knit underwear. 

134. Pacific Mills. 
*See Cotton. 
Exhibit—raw materials and manu- 
facturing processes. 
135. F. A. Straus & Co., Inc. 
*See Rayon, Cotton. 
Woolen yarn for weaving—samples. 
136. Strong, Hewat & Co. 

a. Booklet—Fabric Facts. 

b. Pamphlet on woolen manufacture. 

c. Large virgin wool exhibit—loaned 
for express charge. 

137. Western Felt Works. 

a. Samples of Westfelt—a floor pad 
material. 

b. Samples and patterns on use of felt 
in millinery. 


MINOR TEXTILE FIBERS 


138. D. P. Winne Co., Inc. 
a. Samples of jute, twine and color 
card. 


aAoees 
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b. Booklet showing different articles 
that can be made from jute twine. 
10 cents a copy. 


WEAVING 


139. Jacob Miller Sons & Co, 
Booklet—Glimpses Into Weaving 
History. To universities and col- 
leges only. 


COLOR 


140. Armory, Browne & Co. 
*See Cotton. 
Illustrated hues, 
rious colorings. 
Twenty-six swatches, solid color, 
8x7Y%. 75 cents. 


141. William Filines Sons Co. 
*See Budgets. 
Colorscope. 


correct for va- 
$2.50 a set. 


$1.00 complete. 


142. Milton Bradley Co. 
Textile Designs—ten plates and 
pamphlets by Theodore Dillaway. 
50 cents. 
143. Real Silk Hosiery Mills. 
*See Hosiery and Knit Goods. 


Costume color harmony charts 
(small). Limited supply. 
DYES 


144. Angel Dainty Dye Co. 
Booklet—and color charts—in rea- 
sonable lots. 


145. A Sartorius & Co. 
Booklet—Aurora Cone 
and Its Uses. 

146. Monroe Drug Co. 

a. Samples and color chart. 
b. Teacher’s manual on dyeing, dry 
cleaning, and _ bleaching. 

147. Monroe Chemical Co. 

a. Booklet—The Charm of Color—199 
Ways of Beautifying the Home. 
b. Teacher's Manual. 
148. Natl. Aniline & Chemical Co. 
a. Vat Colors, a reprint. 
b. Magazine—Dyestuffs. 


Decoration 


149. North American Dye Corp. 
a. Booklet—Modern Home Dyeing— 
Jane Philips. 50 cents; club lots, 
25 cents. 
Leaflet-—Color News. 
c. Demonstration service for 
groups. 
150. Rit Products Corp. 
a. Lectures and demonstration service. 
Charge. 
b. Pamphlets. 
151. Wells & Richardson Co., Inc. 
a. Samples and color charts. 
b. Manual of hues and dyeing. 


large 


152. Woman’s Home Companion. 
*See Home Furnishings, Budgets, 
Patterns. 
a. Batiking at Home—Materials and 
Method. 25 cents. 
b. Tied and Dyed. 25 cents. 


PRINTS 


153. The Natl. Assn. of Cotton Mfrs. 
*See Cotton. 
Sample of cloth showing the de- 
velopment of a multi-colored print 
—loaned for two weeks. 


HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS 


154. The Allen-A Co. 
a. Booklet — Hosiery Manual — very 
good. Limited Number. 
b. Booklet—Underwear Manual. Lim- 
ited number. 


155. Brown Durrell Co., Gordon Hosiery. 
a. Exhibit showing steps in manufac- 
ture of full-fashioned hosiery. 

b. Gordon style service bulletins. 


156. Burson Knitting Co. 
Booklet entitled The Burson Idea, 
describing manufacture of all types 
of hosiery and yarns used in hosiery 
construction. 
157. Gotham Gold Stripe Co. 
Hosiery exhibit. 
158. Hole Proof Hosiery Co. 
Exhibit of materials used in mak- 
ing hosiery. $2.00. 
159. Knit Underwear Industry. 
Educational material for teachers. 
160. McCallum Hosiery Co. 
3ooklet on hosiery. 
161. Minneapolis Knitting Works, 
a. Samples of bi-knit garments. 
b. Literature 
Available to colleges and 


describing bi-knit gar- 
ments. 
universities only. 
162. Byron G. Moon Co., Inc. 
*See Wool. 
Samples of mounted knitted under- 
wear material. 


163. Natl. Better Business Bureau. 
*See Miscellaneous. 
a. Women’s Hosiery Trade Service 


Bulletin. 


b. Infant's Wear. 

c. Rug and Carpet Definitions. 

d. Radio Advertising and Selling. 
e. Unordered Merchandise. 

f. Home Building Insulation. 


g. Fair Play School Objective. 
h. Better Business News. 
164. Real Silk Hosiery Mills. 
*See Color. 
a. Legends of silk. 
b. Skeins of silk. 
c. Cocoons. 
GLOVES 
165. The Associated Glove Crafts. 
a. Booklet — 
Glove Craft. 
illus. 


Lessons in American 


Pub. 1927—46 pages, 


b. Different types of gloves—prepara- 
tion of materials and manufacture. 


166. The Daniel Hays Co. 
*See Movies. 


Loan exhibit showing process of 
glove-making from raw material to 
finished product—to be billed at $30 
and credited when returned. Trans- 


portation charges one way. 
FURS 
167. Albrecht Fur Co. 
Chart and guide, including samples 


$1.50 


of fur. One to a school. 
plus transportation. 
168. Federal Fur Dyeing Corp. 
Booklet—How to Judge Furs. 
FOOTWEAR 
169. Antioch College. 

a. Shoe exhibit. 

b. Booklet describing their shoe pro- 
ject. Colleges and universities only. 
Transportation charges one way. 

170. Wilbur Coon Shoes. 
300klet—Ii’7hy Most 
Fit. 

171. George Keith Co. 


Shoes Don’t 


Booklet—Style and the Main Spring 
Arch. 
Express charge one way. 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, 
University of Pittsburgh. 
300klet—Merchandise Manual for 
Shoe Departments 


Will make up loan exhibit. 


Elizabeth Dyer 


(1921). Has valuable information 
on materials and style shoes, ete. 
$2.00. 


172. The Selby Shoe Co. 
Booklet No. B-81 
Source of 
Limited number. 

173. United States Machinery Co. 

a. Booklet—Goodyear Welt Shoes— 
How They Are Made—Major C. T. 
Cahill. 

b. Large exhibit (duplicate of one in 


Feet The New 


Youth and Smartness. 


Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
D. C.) requires 40 ft. by 42 in. deep 
by 7 ft. high. 
c. Comparison of ancient and modern 
when 


shoes—illus. Lecture, sent 


occasion warrants. 
174. United States Shoe Co. 
Booklet—Walk in Beauty. 


175. The Woman’s Press. 
Foot Posters. $1.00. 

a. Do You Walk Correctly? 

b. Live Toes. 

c. Which Shoe Will You Wear? 

d. Foot Tracing Chart. 

e. The Shoe That Will Make You 
Walk in Life Happiness and Suc- 
cess. 

f. Two Feet of Happiness and Two 
Feet of Unhappiness. 35 cents. 

g. Posture Poster. 75 cents. 
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MILLINERY 
176. Van Cleef Bros. 
a. Sample—Dutch Brand Snow White 
Millinery Glue. 
b. Booklet—Millinery 
ing. 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 


177. William Carter Co. 
Booklet—Baby Clothes. 


Without Sew- 


178 Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc. 
a. Booklet—Baby’s Outfit. 
b. Pattern and fold directions for the 


new Vanta_ square-fold pinless 
diaper. They pay transportation on 
exhibits. 


179. National Bellas Hess Co., Inc. 
a. Style Book (catalog). 
b. The Health—Care of the Baby— 
Dr. Fischer. 
180. Procter and Gamble. 
*See Laundry and Related Subjects. 
Booklet—Thistledown Treasures— 
Their Selection and Care. 


BEDDING 
181. Hub Furniture Co. 
Booklet—Story of the Dreamland. 

182. Kenwood Mills. 

*See Wool. 

a. Booklet—Comfort Catalogue—illus. 

b. Exhibit—Steps from Wool to fin- 
blanket on card- 


ished -mounted 


board. 

183. Sealy Mattress Co. 
Exhibit showing different kinds of 
cotton used in different grades of 
mattresses—sent to schools with an 
attendance of 200 or over. 


184. Simmons Co. 


a. Booklet—A Talk About Mattresses 
Helen M. Whitson, Good 
Institute, illus. 3- 


—by 
Housekeeping 
folder leaflet. 

b. Booklet—The Beauty Rest Leaflet 
—diagram showing features of 
mattresses. 

c. Radio Talk—Selection of Beds and 
Bedding—H. M. Johnson—Indus- 
trial Fellow, Mellon Institute—11 

pages. 

185. Clarence Whitman (Esmond 
Blankets). 

a. Booklet—The Outline of Blanket 
Beauty. 

b. Exhibit showing steps in manufac- 
turing of Esmond blankets (for 

teachers only). 

c. Booklet—The Story of Bunny Es- 
mond. 


HOME FURNISHINGS, DRAPERIES 
AND UPHOLSTERY 


186. L. C. Chase & Co. 


*See Wool. 
Booklet—Beauty 
illus., 11 pages. 


That Endures— 


187 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 


~ 


197, 


198. 


199, 


. Collins & Ackman Corp. 
Booklet—Fascinating Interiors. 25 
cents. 100 or more, 10 cents. 
Questionnaire in booklet entitles 
one to free advice by Mr. Lurelle 
Van Arsdale Guild. 

F. A. Foster & Co., Inc. 
Booklets—Free to teachers. 
Cretonne Solves the Problem. 25 
cents. 

The Story of Cretonne—outline of 
mfr. 

Puritan Cretonne Slip Covers and 
How to Make Them. 

Fifty Points on Making Draperies. 
10 cents. 

Personal advice on interior decora- 
tion if description of the room is 
given. 

Kirsch Manufacturing Co. 
30oklet—Window Draperies and 
Drapery Hardware. For colleges, 
universities, and interior decorating, 
schools only. 

Lesher-Whitman & Co., Inc. 
Booklet—Fabrics of Lasting Beauty. 
Samples of fabrics to teachers. 
Course in Interior Decoration. 
Educational Portfolio—loaned un- 
less borrower wants to keep it for 
$4.00. 

Marshall Field & Co. 
300klet—Color and Design—Domi- 
nant Notes of the Modern Home— 
illus., 31 pages, 25 cents;. lots of 
100, $12.50. 

The Orinoka Mills. 

Booklet—Color, the Secret of Beau- 
tiful Homes—illus. in color— 24 
pages. 

F. Schumacker & Co. 
Booklet—Fabrics, the Key to Suc- 
cessful Decoration. 

Samples of Waverly fabrics. 10 
cents. 


. S. Karpen & Bro. 


Booklet — Beautiful Interiors —in 


small quantities. 


. The Mahogany Assn., Inc. 


Booklet—Historic Mahogany. 
Booklet—Stately Mahogany. 


GLASS CURTAINS & NETS 
. McGibbon & Co. 

Booklet—Decorator’s 

Window Curtaining. 


Methods of 


Quaker Lace Co. 

Booklet—Correct Curtains and How 
to Select Them—illus., 31 pages. 
Scranton Lace Co. 

300klet— 

Scranton Drapery Style Book. 
Lustre Bedspreads—illus. in color. 
Borrower pays express on any ex- 
hibits made up. 


LINOLEUM 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Booklet— 
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a. The Attractive Home—How to 
Plan Its Decoration, 10 cents. 

b. Lecture linoleum exhibit. 1.00. 
Will send to teachers on request 
samples of linoleum patterns print- 


ed on paper, 11x19, in colors. 


200. Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

a. Booklets—Color—Where and Why 
—Hariette Lea. 

b. Your Floors From a Decorator's 
Viewpoint, by Winnifred Fales. 25 
copies or more, charge. 

c. Color Scheme Selector—with either 
booklet. 


201. Goodyear. 
Booklet-—Modern Floor Material. 


RUGS 
202. Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. 
Booklet—Color and Design—Their 
Use in Home Decoration—illus- 
trated—23 pages. 25 cents. 


203. Clinton Carpet Co. 
a. Booklet—The Proper Care of Rugs 
and Carpets. 
b. A sample of Ozite cushions. 


204. Fritz & LaRue. 
Booklet—The Handbook for Lovers 
of Oriental Rugs--illus., 87 pages. 


Limited number. 


House of Shoemaker. 
Color Plates of Rugs. 


206. Kent-Costikyan. 
Booklet on rugs. 


205. 


The Klearfax Linen Looms, Inc. 
*See Linen, Movies. 

Booklet—Rugs and Carpets of 

Linen and Their Place in Modern 

Home Decoration, 

208. Olson Rug. Co. 

a. Booklet—Home Beautifying—inex- 
pensively. 

b. Samples of rug yarns prepared by 
Olson Process from old rugs, car- 
pets and clothing. 

209. M. J. Whittal Associates. 

a. Whittal Rug Catalogue in colors 
sent on request. 

b. Will perforated Jacquard 
plates. 

c. Booklets—Oriental Art in Whittal 
Rugs. Colored illus., 24 pages. 

d. Inside Facts About Our Whittal 

Rugs and Carpets—illus., 23 pages, 
details on mfr. 


WINDOW SHADES 


210. Charles W. Breneman Co. 


a. Samples of window shade fabrics. 


207. 


send 


b. Booklets—Making the Window 
Beautify Your Home—l6 pages, 
illus. Free to teachers. 25 cents. 


c. Simple Keys to Beautiful Interiors. 
211. E. I. DuPont DeNemours & Co. 


Booklet— . . . and When the Rain- 
bow Appears . . . —lots not over 
10 copies. 
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212. 


213. 


214. 


bo 
R ur 


2 


— 


217. 


ht 
— 


6. 


8. 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. 
Booklet—Shade Craft and Har- 
monious Decorations — illus. 16 
pages, 3rd printing 1923. Transpor- 
tation prepaid on any exhibits made 
up. 

GENERAL 
George W. Blabon Co. 
Booklet—The Floor for the Mod- 
ern Home. 
Booklet giving instructions on the 
care and handling of linoleum. 
They also make up exhibits and 
prepay charges. 


Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service. 
Booklets— 

Color in Your Home—with charts 
in full color. $1.00. 

Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for 
Doors and Windows. 25 cents. 
Smart New Slip Covers and How 


to Make Them, 25 cents. 
Dressing Tables, Bedspreads and 
Sofa Cushions. 25 cents. 


Hand-Made Rugs, Hooked, Braided 
and Woven. 25 cents. 

How to Equip a Clothes Closet. 25 
cents. 

Carpets, Rugs and Floor Finishes. 
25 cents. 


. Manual Arts Press. . 


Booklet—Art in Dress With Note 
on Home Decoration—Lydia Bal- 
man and Kathleen McNutt. 
Booklet—Essentials of Sewing— 
Rosamond Cook. 

McDougall Co. 

Better Kitchens. A descriptive book- 
let giving kitchen floor plans, color 
schemes, etc. 


Rogers, Lunt and Bowlen Co. 


How Spoons Are Made. A little 
illustrated booklet describing the 
manufacture of sterling flat silver— 
spoons, knives, forks, etc. Pre- 
pared by an old firm of silver- 
smiths. 

Selecting Silver for the Young 


Bride. An illustrated booklet tell- 
ing of the kinds of silver needed 
when starting housekeeping and 
suggestions for additional pieces as 
found necessary. 

The Art of Table Setting. A port- 
folio of beautiful illustrations and 
well written instructions on table 
etiquette published by a well-known 
firm of silversmiths. The special 
price for teachers and students is 
30 cents per copy. 

Save the Surface News Bureau. 
Every Farmhouse Can Have Mod- 
ern Floors. 


Old Walks Made New. 

New Wall Finishes. 

Furniture for Small Incomes. 
Some General Directions for Paint- 
ing and Varnishing. 


>Sc Ss 


wr. 


219. 


a, 


b. 


220. 


221. 


b. 


VIA 


224. 


Rules for Finishing Interior Work. 
When You Decorate Your Walls. 
How to Use Laquer. 

Stencilled Wall Decorations. 
Color in the Kitchen. 

Some Uses for Varnish. 

The material listed above is in the 
form of mimeographed talks suit- 
able for class ‘reference or note 
books. 


Woman’s Home Companion. 


*See Dyes, Budgets, Patterns. 


Bulletin—the 
furniture, 


Interior Furnishing 
textiles, 


household finishes 


latest news of 


accessories and 
sent monthly for a stamped self- 
addressed envelope. 
Booklet—Frocks for 
Each step in the measuring, cutting, 
fitting and stitching of slip covers 
fully illus. 25 cents. 

Booklet—For Your Windows. The 
textile and color values of curtain 
stuffs and the use of valances and 
overhangings in a series of picture 


Furniture. 





lessons. 25 cents. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
Healthful Foods. The new method 
of cooking. A book- 
let on cooking without water, show- 
ing the methods to be used in cook- 
vegetables, fruits, meats and 
fruits; also boiling without 
All cooking is based on ac- 
indicated the 
ware. 


twenty-page 


ing 

dried 
fats. 
tual 

cooking done in 
Contains chapters on food in rela- 
tion to health. 


foods 
aluminum 


use of 


Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. 

What's New in Cookery. Booklet 
illustrates and describes the newest 
developments in modern cooking 
methods. 

Food Talks. A monthly bulletin 
containing a timely article on food. 
From Clay to Cooking Utensils. A 
story of the manufacture of alumi- 
num and the ways in which it can 
be used. 

Exhibit showing steps in the manu- 
facture of aluminum clothes-sprink- 
ler. 
Aluminum Wares Assn. 

Aluminum and Aluminum Ware, A 
little booklet telling how aluminum 
ware is manufactured, and giving 
the opinions of various authorities 
as to its use. 
American Stove Co. 

Research bulletins giving results of 
cooking experiments carried on in 
the research kitchen of the com- 
pany. Mailed regularly to teachers 
who request them. Recipe folders 
are sent out with bulletin. 
Ball Brothers Co. 

The Blue Book of Canning and 


225 


a. 


b. 


226. 


227 


da, 


229. 
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Preserving Recipes. A fifty-six 
page book of recipes for all kinds 
of canning and preserving. 


J. B. Colt Co. 

Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking 
Equipment. A lesson bulletin espe- 
cially for home economics teachers 
in rural schools. 
The Story of Light. 
cially for pupils in rural schools. 


Written espe- 


General Electric Co. 
Electric Refrigerator Recipes and 
An attractive book 
stiff cover containing menus, 


in a 
re- 


Menus. 


cipes and colored illustrations for 
many attractive Special 
price to teachers and students. 25 


dishes. 


cents. 


Household Refrigeration Bureau. 
Why We _ Refrigerate Foods. 
Pamphlet treating of the reasons 
underlying food spoilage and why 
low retard food de- 
composition. 

The Romance of Ice. 
booklet telling how the deeds of 
olden times have led to present per- 
formance in the 
Ice Cream Making in the Home. 
Ice Au- 
thoritative concerning 


temperatures 


Interesting 


ice industries. 


Some Cream Freezers. 
information 
types of ice cream freezers and 


methods of freezing including re- 
cipes for frozen dishes. 

The Care of the Home Refrigera- 
tor. Where to Place Food in the 
Household Refrigerator. Two book- 


lets giving practical and much 
needed information in a condensed 
form. 


Care of the Child’s Food in the 
Home. 


importance of refrigeration 


Authoritative discussion of 
show- 
ing growth of bacteria when proper 
care is lacking. By Dr. Mary E. 
Pennington. 

Cold Is the Absence of Heat. An 
illustrated story telling what cold 
really is, how it comes and how it 
is used as a means of refrigera- 
tion. Well written by an authority 
on household refrigeration. 


. Kelvinator Corp. 


30oklet—How 
For Preservation of 


Electricity Is Used 
Food, by 


Katherine G. Cornell. Reprint of 
an article in THe Home Econo- 
MIST. 

Booklet—For The Hostess. An il- 


lustrated book of recipes for salads, 


cold dishes and desserts. 


The Kitchen Craft Co. 


Better Cooking. A book of recipes 
and menus for the waterless cook- 
er. Illus. 

Aluminum and Aluminum Ware. A 
review of the scientific re- 
searches in the nature and uses of 


latest 
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aluminum and aluminum cooking 
utensils. 


230. Malleable Iron Range Co. 
a. Is it Practical for Me to Cook by 
Electricity? Practical information 
from an authentic and unbiased 
source regarding the use of the 
electric range. 
b. The Monarch Home Service Bulle- 
tin. Published monthly and_ sent 
only to home economics teachers. 
It contains new recipes and recent 
developments in food research 
work. Articles are contributed by 
members of the business section of 
the American Home _ Economics 
Association, who are outstanding 
authorities in their particular field. 
c. Vegetable Supplement. Gives time 
table for baking fresh vegetables, 
meats and cereals in the electric 
oven, also contains recipes. 
d. Range Draft. Coal Range Opera- 
tion. Range Construction. Chimney 
Facts. Electric Cookery. These five 
service leaflets are printed in out- 
line form suitable for a loose leaf 
note book. 
e. Chimneys vs. Stoves. A graphic 
explanation of the importance of 
construction for 
successful stove operation. 

f. Exhibit of Educational Advertising 
Charts. The object of this display 
of educational 


proper chimney 


advertising is to 
show teachers, students, home ser- 
workers the 


vice and _ extension 


type of educational information 
from various commercial 
These home economics 
booklets are mounted on fourteen 
The charts 


are packed in a special case for pro- 


available 
concerns. 


posters, 20x 30 inches. 


tection in mailing, sent collect or 
receipt of shipping charge. 


Shipping weight 34 pounds: 


upon 


231. Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Smoothtop Cookery With Gas the 
Modern Fuel. A helpful and at- 
attractively booklet. 

chapters are 


illustrated 
Among the many 
titles such as the following: Menus 
for a Month and Work Plans for 
a Week; Do You Cook Your Ce- 
reals Long Enough? The Helpful 
Way of Cooking Vegetables; Time 
Saving Desserts; Do You Have 
Good Luck With Your Baking? It 
also contains many recipes. 


LAUNDRY, DRY CLEANING AND 
RELATED SUBJECTS 


232. Government Printing Office. 


Technologic papers of the Bureau 
of Standards, No. 322, Part of Vol- 
ume 20, Effect of Dry Cleaning on 
Siiks—a comparison of the effects 
of dry cleaning and some service 


conditions on the strength of silk— 
illus. 15 cents. 
Gov. Spec. relating to Textiles—W. 
C. Flake. $.10. 


233. Cleanliness Institute. 

a. A Tale of Soap and Water. De- 
scribes the historical progress of 
cleanliness and sanitation through 
the ages and in which 
people through many centuries kept 
themselves, their clothing, and their 
surroundings Planned for 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 

b. After the Rain. Tells of the clean- 
liness customs of children in many 
lands and is designed to use as a 
supplementary reader for third, 
fourth and fifth grades. Contains 
112 pages and a number of full 
page illustrations in color. 25 cents. 
100 in lots of 25 or more, $14.00. 

c. The Animal Way. For kindergar- 
ten, first and second grades. Tells 
through story and gay picture, how 
animals keep clean all day long. 25 
cents. 100 copies, $20.00. 


234. Colgate & Co. 
*See Movies. 


manner 


clean. 


a. Bulletins: Home Washing Helps. 
More than one copy, 2 cents. 
No. 1—Soap. 
No. 4—Stains. 
No. 5—Family Wash, 
No. 6—Textiles. 
b. Display- cut-out fig- 
ures, one with hat, can be used to 
illustrate design and color in cos- 


casels—two 


tume in any number. 

c. Educational chart for school use. 

d. Lecture service—this service which 
includes both lectures and demon- 
strations by experts on the staff of 
the Bureau is available under con- 
ditions which may be obtained by 
writing to Household Service Bu- 
reau of Colgate & Co. 

e. Washing direction slips—contain- 
ing reliable directions for washing 
various fabrics. 


235. Laundry Owners Natl. Assn. 
*See Movies. 
a. Book—The Conservation of Tex- 
tiles (1921). $1.00. 
b. Book—Testile Fabrics—sent from 
Harper Brothers, N. Y. C—G. H. 


Johnson. $5.00. 
c. Booklet—The Selection and Con- 
servation of Textiles. 10 cents. 


d. Leaflets 1-26, Pub. 1924. 


236. Lever Brothers Co. 

a. Booklets—The Safest, Surest Way 
to Wash Silks, Woolens—The New 
Rayons. 

b. Health Beauty. Practical text- 
book on how to guard family health 
and preserve beauty, and is a valu- 
able aid in promoting cleanliness 


among children. Limited number. 
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c. Exhibit—Wash Test Card. Shows a 
sample washed in water and a 
sample washed in soap. Also con- 
tains the directions for propertly 
and safely washing the material. 

d. The Home Laundering Research 
Department will gladly supply in- 
formation in the form of a labora- 
tory report on special problems 
which confront teachers, especially 
in regard to the washing of fab- 
rics. 


237. National Assn. of Dyers & Cleaners, 
Educational booklets on dry clean- 
ing. 

238. Procter & Gamble. 

*See Children’s Clothing. 
a. Booklet—Saving Golden Hours. 
b. Booklet—Approved Methods of 
Home Laundering. 10 cents. 
c. Booklet—Housecleaning Hints. 
239: Syracuse Washing Machine Co. 
*See Movies. 
Booklet—Washing Helps and Sug- 
gestions. 
BUDGETS 

240. Abraham & Straus, Inc. 

a. Booklet—Practical Home Planning 
Dividing the Family Income. 

b. Booklet—Budget and Account 
Book. 

241. William Filines Sons Co. 
*See Color. 

30oklet—Clothing Budgets and 
How to Use Them. 

242. John Wanamaker. 

a. Booklet—The Little 
Budget Built. 

b. Booklet—The 
and Guide. 


Home That 


Wanamaker Budget 


243. Woman’s Home Companion. 
*See Home Furnishings, Dyes, Pat- 
terns. 
a. Booklet—/Jncome and Outgo. An 
expert tells exactly why, when and 
how every family should make a 








budget. No hard and fast rules. 
$.25. 

b. Booklet—A Budget for Little Girls. 
$.02. 


BUTTONS 


244. Rochester Button Co. 
Exhibit showing the manufacture 
of vegetable ivory nut button. $.75. 


NOTIONS 
245. Barton’s Bias Co. 

a. Samples of bias bindings with a 
sample of each applied, and an il- 
lustration showing uses. 

b. Booklet—Barton’s Book of Tempt- 
ing Trims. $.10. 

246. Narrow Fabric Co., Inc. 
Exhibit of different finishes, way of 
using them, mounted on cards. 


247. Oakville-American Pin Division. 
Pin exhibit. $.35. 
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Thimble exhibit. $1.50. 


248. Waldes & Co., Inc. 

a. Booklet—The Evolution of Dress 
Fastening Devices—from the bone 
pin to the Koh-i-noo (1922). 22 
pp., illus. 

b. Historic Beauties and Their Foot- 
wear. 
Not more than 10 copies to anyone. 


249. Warren Featherbone Co. 

a. Samples of button loops, ric-rac, 
tri-color trim, blanket binding, fea- 
therbones, primmaide, bias trim, 
lingerie ribbon. 

b. Process Card for Fast Color Bias 
Fold Tape showing process in 
manufacture from lint cotton to fin- 
ished product. 


250. Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 
a. Sewing Leaflet—To Teachers. 
b. Sample Card—showing varieties and 
color. 
Sewing book—No, 18. 
d. 100 New Original Ways of Trim- 
ming. Sample copy, $.10. 
Free to teachers. 


PATTERNS 


251. Butterick Pattern Co. 
a. Pattern Book—Free to teachers if 
they write for special certificate. 
b. Booklet—Wall charts, etc., empha- 
sizing trends of style—To teachers. 


252. The McCall Magazine. 
a. McCall pattern leaflets. 
b. Doll’s outfit patterns—To teachers. 
c. Wall chart showing how to cut Mc- 
Call patterns. 
d. Booklet—Dress-making Made Easy. 
Laura I. Baldt. $.25. 


253. Vogue Pattern Service. 
Illustrative material includes: 
monthly pattern folder, enlarge- 
ments, colored counter cards, sam- 
ple pattern, style letters, etc. 

254. Woman’s Home Companion. 

*See Home Furnishings, Budgets, 

Dyes. 
Weekly Style Letter—each copy 
sent for a stamped addressed en- 
velope. 


SEWING MACHINES 


255. Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

a. Booklet—1876—Machine Sewing. 

b. Booklet—1945—H ow to Make 
Dresses. 

c. Booklet—1917—Short Cuts to Home 
Sewing. 

d. Booklet—1976—How to Make Chil- 
dren’s Clothes. 

e. Booklet—1689—A Manual of Fam- 
ily Sewing Machines. 

f. Wall Chart—1696—Vibrating Shut- 
tle, lock stitch machine No. 127. 
Wall Chart—1698—Horizontal os- 
cilating hook, lock stitch machine 


No. 66. 


e 


Wall Chart—1707—Single thread 
elastic chain stitch machine No. 24. 
Wall Chart—1708—Vertical oscil- 
lating shuttle and lock stitch ma- 
chine No. 15. 
Wall Chart—1709—Vertical rotary 
hook lock stitch machine No. 115. 
All charts measure 36x 40% inches. 
Exhibit shipped prepaid, any quan- 
tity. 

256. Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Circular on sewing machines. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Dress Shields 
257. Kleinerts. 
Charts showing manufacture of 
shields and semi-dress shields. 


258. The Larvex Corp. 
Booklet — Outwitting the Wiley 
Moth. 


259. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The Museum offers an educational 
service consisting of photographs 
and other illustrative materials of 
great value in teaching of textiles 
and clothing. For conditions under 
which they may be obtained, write 
Educational Director of the Metro- 
politan Museum. 


260. Museum of Fine Arts. 
The Museum gives photographs of 
historic textiles. Write to them di- 
rectly for particulars. 


261. National Better Business Bureau. 
*See Hosiery & Knit Goods. 
Monthly published. 


262. Perry Prints. 
Catalog—Has pictures of historic 
costumes and other subjects of in- 
terest in a study of textiles and 
clothing. $.15. 


263. School Art Magazine. 

a. History of Costume, Egyptian to 
Victorian. 48 costumes—24 plates. 
$1.00. 

b. American Costumes. 16 costumes— 


12 plates. $1.00. 


264. United States Rubber Co. 
The Romance of Rubber. An at- 
tractive, well illustrated book tell- 
ing the story of rubber, the devel- 
opment of the industry, etc. Can 
be used as test material by pupils 
above the fifth grade. 


SHEARS 

265. Clauss Shear Co. 
Exhibit showing stages of manu- 
facture of shears. Transportation 
prepaid. 

266. J. Wiss & Sons Co. 
Exhibit showing the manufacture 
of Wiss shears. To all schools with 
an enrollment of 300 or over. Bor- 
rower pays only postage. 
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MOVIES 
267. Belding Heminway Co. 
*See Silk. 
Romance of Silk. 1 reel, hand col- 
ored. 
268. Colgate & Co. 
*See Laundry Dry Cleaning and Re- 
lated Subjects. 
Laundering Fine Fabrics. 
269. Converse & Co. 
Civilization’s Fabric (2 reels)—The 
production and milling of cotton. 
270. Carticelli Silk Co. 
*See Silk. 
Film—loaned to schools having pro- 
jector. Borrower pays transporta- 
tion. 
271. Daniel Hays Co. 
*See Gloves. 
16 mm. Movie film, 500 ft. show- 
ing process of glove making from 
raw material to finished product. 
Billed and credited when returned. 
$35.00. 


272. The Klearfax Linen Looms, Ine. 
*See Linen, Home Furnishings. 
Motion picture film—Linen from 
Flax. Colleges and universities only. 
Express. 
273. B. B. & R. Knight Corp. 
*See Cotton. 
Educational film—Civilization’s Fab- 
ric—which is available in a port- 
able moving picture machine and 
shows all the processes and meth- 
ods of making Fruit-of-the-Loom 
fabrics. Sent with representative 
when occasion justifies expense. 


274. H. R. Mallinson & Co., Ine. 
*See Silk. 
Three-reel film depicting silk indus- 
try from cocoon culture in Japan 
through mill processes. 
school machine except Pathescope. 
Express one 


For any 


Loaned to schools. 
way. 
275. Society for Visual Education. 
*See Laundry Dry Cleaning and Re- 
lated Subjects. 
Slides on laundry and related sub- 
jects furnished through courtesy of 
Laundry Owners National Ass'n. 
276. Syracuse Washing Machine Co. 
*See Laundry Dry Cleaning and Re- 
lated Subjects. 
Washing Machine Manufacture—l6 
mm. In some cases furnish pro- 
jecting equipment. Borrower pays 
express one way. 
277. Viscose Co. 
*See Rayon. 
The Romance of Rayon—3 reels— 
Will lend to high school, normal, 
and college teachers. Borrower pays 


express one way. 
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278. United States Dept. of Agriculture. 
*See Cotton. 

a. Motion picture film—From Wool to 
Cloth. Described page 6 of their 
circular. 

b. Films relating to cotton industry, as 
described on pages 10 and 11 of cir- 


cular. 

279. Motion Pictures Bureau. 
Laundering in Relation to Con- 
servation of Fabrics. Express 


charge. 





Send to Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for the bulletin re- 
lating to textile publications, issued by 
the United States Government. 


Developing Personality 
Through Home 
Economics 
(Continued from page 243) 
the opinions of others unduly influ- 
CO ee ee 
3. Do you keep your head in an emer- 
OS oars -sae sd 6 > 


Do you remain calm under adverse 
criticism? 
Are you patient in dealing with people 
who are hard to please? ............ 
Are you able to express your own 
ideas without causing others to feel 
that you are over-bearing and narrow- 
RGCAT: saxaceeckuas 
Do you make and retain friends eas- 
ily? 
When talking to superiors do you 


feel free from embarrassment? 
Are you cheerful? ............ 

Do you refuse to quarrel about petty 
GHRGET. otis swaaied ves 


Do your co-workers respect you and 
work with you cheerfully? .......... 
Does untidiness irritate you? ........ 
Are you sympathetic? 
Are you sincere? 
Are you public spirited? ............ 
Can you be happy in the drudgeries 
OE SET wos perews cnn 

Can you be happy alone? ........... 
a friend to the weak? 


Are you 





AVE client who wishes to purchase entirely or 
controlling interest in jelly powder manufac- 
turing company with good working organization 


and established brands. 


If interested, give full particulars of what you 
have to offer in first letter. 


Address Box 25, care of The Home Economist 
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18. Can you look into a mud puddle by 
the wayside and see anything but 
ORG sateen Ae 

19. Are you happier in the presence of 

beauty than in the presence of ugliness? 


20. Is your conversation free from gos- 


BUS Gasca ewiesnts 
21. Are you grateful for the opportuni- 
ties that have come to you? ......... 
22. Are you forgiving? ............ 
23. Are you unselfish? ............ 


24. Can you render a fair decision for 
some that you may not find congenial ? 
25. Can you see both sides of a situa- 
tion? 


Self-Rating Sheet. 


Directions: Read the questions care- 
fully. If a question can be answered 
unequivocally “yes” you may rate that 
question seven. If the answer is more 
nearly “yes” than “no” the rating should 
be five. If the answer is more nearly 


“ ” 


no” than “yes” the rating should be 


three. If the answer to the questign is 
“no,” the rating should be minus three. 
ScorE 
1. Can you be happy when ig- 
nored? seuss 
2. Do you make friends easily? ...... 
3. Can you give way in minor 
matters when you are right? ..... ‘ 
4. Do you change your mind 
Orene era ni8 
5. Do you keep your promises 
faithfully? Rees 
6. Do you avoid argument? ry 
7. Can you work harmoniously 
with people you do not like? ...... 


(Continued on page 268) 





DOUIGES Of JALETIAIS for use of HOME ECONOMICS Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. Send your request direct tothe manufacturer, 
being sure to ask for material mentioned ir THE HOME ECONOMIST. 





A Catalogue of Special Diet 
Foods and Equipment 


A booklet listing foods and equipment 


adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 
Helpful to dietetics 


offering diet in 


diet. instructors 


disease to college 
students. 


The Chicago Dietetic Supply House, 
1748 West Van 


Chicago, Ill 


Buren St., 


Sunkist Domestic Science 
Bulletins 
A series of monthly lesson leaflets 


furnished in quantity for class dis- 
tribution during eight months of school 
year, to home _ economics classes. 
Fruit recipes. 

A School Lunch Bulletin and diet 
booklet, ‘Telling Fortunes with Foods” 
will also be sent. 

Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 

Exchange, Box 530, Station C., 


Los Angeles, California 


“The Art of Making Bread” 


3eautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing ande« explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 


Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


Northwestern Yeast Co., 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 





“Sunland Cookery” 


A monthly bulletin devoted to dried 
fruit cookery with historical data, 
laboratory research, and recipes. Sun- 
land Cookery Club Recipe Book, for 
girls of grammar and junior high 
school. The Story of Dried Fruits 
with 80 recipes. 

Sunland Sales Cooperative Association, 

Fresno, California. 








Teacher's Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course 

A series of interesting bulletins with 

lesson plans. 


R. B. Davis Baking Powder Co. 
38 Jackson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 





Meat Charts and Recipes 


A series of charts showing the various 
cuts of meat and their uses, also un- 
usual recipes, adapted from French 
cookery on filing cards. 


Swift & Company, 
Home Economics Department 
Chicago, III. 
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BOTTLE MILK CREAM EVAPORATED MILK 
Composition of mixture Composition of mixture Composition of mixture 
photographed: photographed: photographed: 

2 c. sugar 2 c. sugar 2 c. sugar 
1c. bottled milk le. thin cream (22%) V4 c. evaporated milk 
14 c. water 


These Photomicrographs 


are the result— 


of experiments in candy making conducted by the educational 
department of the Evaporated Milk Association. They show how 
Evaporated Milk is as effective as cream—much more effective 
than ordinary milk—in producing fine texture in crystalline 
candy. Caramels made with Evaporated Milk are as rich in taste 


and as fine in texture as those made with cream. 


This extraordinary quality is produced also in many other instances. 
Equal to ordinary cream in solids content Evaporated Milk is 
homogenized—the fat globules broken into tiny particles—so that 
the butterfat never separates. Every drop is uniformly rich in all 
the milk solids. This accounts for the rich flavor and fine texture 


which it gives. 


Used in place of cream, Evaporated Milk has these two 


additional and important advantages: 


The richness of food made with Evaporated Milk, 
equal in taste to that made with cream, is better in 
substance, because it is the richness of whole milk— 
the balanced richness which makes milk—not cream 
—the most important of all foods. 


D) Evaporated Milk costs less than half as much as 
cream. 





Reports on many experiments made by our educational 


department will be sent free on request. 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 


986 Illinois Merchants Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Developing Personality 

Through Home 
Economics 

(Continued from page 266) 

8. Do you accept criticism and 
profit by it? 

9. Do you repeat only the good 
you hear of people and let the 
evil reports you hear die with 


you? 


10. Are you 


your superiors? 


comfortable with 


11. Are you unhappy when your 
friends have better things 
than yours? 

12. Do you keep the same friends 


fornany wearer: wwe v's 
13. Do you get along well with 
Demers oS ff Rss 


14. Are you saving money? 
15. Do you keep yourself well 


groomed? 


OTA OORE <54055%c08 00% » 





One of these 4 points may~ 
be of importance to you 


1. Would you care to 
learn how manufacturers 
of ice cream and candy are 
getting a finer-textured 
product by using Carna- 


tion Milk? 
2. Would you care to 


reasons which 
leading 


know the 
are prompting 
pediatricians to 
mend Carnation Milk for 
use in infant feeding? 


recom- 


3. Would you care to 
hear about the economies 


which hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, etc., are effect- 
ing through the use of 
Carnation Milk in cookery 
and in place of cream? 


4. Would you care to 
know something about the 
superior results which 
Carnation Milk 


in home cooking? 


achieves 


We shall be glad to give 
you authoritative informa- 
tion on any or all of these 
four points. Which are 
you interested in? 


Carnation Milk Products Company 


965 Carnation Bldg., 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


New York 





1065 Stuart Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Aylmer, Ont. 


The tall can, diluted, makes an over- 
flowing quart of pure, rich milk 


Carnation Milk 


‘**From Contented Cows’’ 


©1928, Carnation Milk Products Company 
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Questions rated three and minus three 
show you the characteristics which need 
strengthening. Select one of them for 
special attention. As soon as you have 
reached the place where you can score 
this question five begin with another. 
Some of you may want to select two ques- 
tions to work with at one time. 


The observation of classmates also pro- 
vides another intensive method of devel- 
oping personality. Each student may ob- 
serve two or three persons for a given 
length of time and at the end of that 
time rate these classmates on such traits 
of personality as voice, posture, depend- 
ability, | courteousness, conversational 
ability, cheerfulness, good sportsmanship, 
etc. 

Of course it adds to the zest of the 
work if no student knows by whom he 
has been observed but simply receives the 
rating as given by his observer. The 
members of the class are anxious to 
“stand well” among their fellows and ap- 
preciate these ratings. 

The introduction of concrete problems 
gives opportunity for much thinking and 
discussion. Problems similar to these 
may be offered. 

Mary is an only child, pretty but de- 
cidedly selfish—what can we do to help 
Mary overcome her selfishness? 

Julia is overstudious. She is more in- 
terested in books and grades than in her 
classmates or the general school activities. 
As a result she has few friends. What 
can we do to help Julia become more 
friendly? How can we help her to become 
interested in school activities such as 
athletics, music, etc.? 

Helen is a jolly, good-natured girl who 
makes promises easily, then forgets to 
keep them. She is usually late for her 
appointments. How can we help Helen 
to become prompt and dependable? 

Ann works well when she can be the 
boss or director of an undertaking but 
resents anyone criticising her direction. 
She fails to do her part if she is a 
member of the committee instead of the 
chairman. How can we help her to be- 
come considerate of others? How can 
we help her to develop co-operation? 

Problems such as the above can be 
found in any normal group of children. 
The challenge which the objective “the 
development of personality” offers is a 
worthy one. The teacher who helps her 
students to develop a pleasing personality 
is bringing to her students much happi- 
ness and to herself much satisfaction. 





Have you any original ideas for the 
Christmas season? We will pay one dol- 
lar each for all ideas of this kind that 
we publish in the department known as 
The Home Economics Teacher’s Ex- 
change. Each article should not be more 
than three hundred words in length. 
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Follow the trail 


with the CAMP FIRE GIRLS 
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Kellogg’s Cereals are health builders 


GIRLS and boys, men and women, who eat 
them for breakfast acquire energy for the 
day’s activities. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, Krumbles, Kellogg’s 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, Pep Bran 
Flakes and ALL-BRAN with milk or cream 
and fruit are wholesome and satisfying. 

In your health teaching you can recommend 
Kellogg’s Kaffee Hag Coffee—coffee with 
97% of the drug caffeine removed. This is a 
safe drink and promises restful sleep. 

Send to our Home Economics Department 
for pamphlets suited to extension work with 
health groups. 


Kelley” 


———— co 





KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Send pamphlets for health teaching. 


Name SE aR ee Re ee ee 





Address __.__-————— : Sareea 
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Yes, LESS than one 
cent per baking for 
the finest, purest, 
surest baking pow- 
der that can be 
produced at any 
price. The greatest 
money saver that 
ever entered a 
kitchen. Prevents 
failures that waste 
many dollars’ worth of 
other baking materials. 
Try it. Profit by the 
perfect, never - failing 
action of Calumet. 

















DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 





CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 





























The Elementary School 
Lunch 


(Continued from page 246) 


training a full new group every two 
weeks. 

Any thrifty lunch room manager would 
want to use attractively the crusts of bread 
which accumulate at the rate of twenty 
to forty a day. These must be kept in 
a tightly covered, mouse-proof receptacle 
and utilized once or twice a week—or 
dried, ground and sealed for future use. 


Mock Duck 


Make a dressing from about one gallon 
canful of plain bread crusts by soaking 
them in just enough hot water to cover. 


3rown one pound of sliced dry onions 
in one cupful of drippings. Press water 
from the bread and chop it. Add onion, 
three tablespoonfuls of salt, three of sage 
and three of paprika. 


Line oiled pans with dressing. Spread 
top thinly with ground round steak. Pour 
chopped contents of one number ten can 
Dot with butter 
and bake in moderate oven about forty- 
five minutes. Serves one hundred. Costs 


of tomatoes over all. 


two dollars. 


Northwood Pudding 


Save crusts from raisin bread for this 
dessert. Dry and grind them. Moisten 
the crumbs with hot milk. 

Make a custard from three pints of 
milk, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
and yolks of six eggs. 

Add the crumbs to the custard and 
pour the mixture into dripping pans. 
Spread with one glassful of raspberry jam 
or currant jelly. 

Make a meringue of the six egg whites 
and one cupful of sugar. Spread mer- 
ingue over top of custard and crumbs. 
Bake until meringue is set and light 
brown in color. Serves one hundred. 


Costs $1.10. 


Although there are many thousands of 
school lunch rooms in our country it is 
sometimes necessary, surprisingly enough, 
to “sell” the idea to the parents them- 
selves! With this in mind, the inter- 
ested mothers might put on a little pub- 
licity campaign of their own advocating 
the plan through the daily papers, by post- 
ers in store windows, through discussions 
at the Parent-Teacher meetings, by 
“health” talks to the children. To be 
sure, some one has to undertake the re- 
sponsibility and has to work, but with 
a good committee to assist her, she can 
“put it over.” 

The following books on quantity cook- 
ery are only a few of the helpful ones 
on the market: 
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“Institution Recipes,” by Emma Smed- 
ley, 6 East Front Street, Media, Pa. 

“Cafeteria Recipes,” by Mabel E. 
Schadt, published by the Woman’s Press, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

“Tea-room Recipes,’ by Richards and 
Treat, published by Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

“Quantity Cookery,” by Richards and 
Treat, published by Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

“Recipes and Menus for Fifty,” by 
Francis Lowe Smith, published by M. 
Barrows & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Two bulletins well worth the sending 
are: 

“Quantity Cooking,” published — by 
Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York. 

“Cooking for Large Groups,” published 
by Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th 
Street, New York. 








THE HANDICRAFTER 


1S 
a bi-monthly magazine devoted solely to 
the interests of crafts. It treats them 
from technical, practical, and _ historical 
standpoints, always furnishing ideas, de- 
signs, and drafts. Some of the crafts 
included are weaving, embroidery, batik 
work, block printing, leather work, reed 
and raffia. 
SINGLE COPY, 40c. YEAR, $2.00 

Write now for October number—you will 
find it interesting and valuable. 


THE HANDICRAFTER 
Emile Bernat & Sons Co. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

















Food Study for High Schools 


This modern textbook emphasizes the 
study of food values, 


Mailing Price $1.50 


Elementary Home Economics 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS 
A revised edition of a successful text 
for classes beginning the study of 
home economics, covering the 
entire course. 


Mailing Price $1.40 


The House and Its Care 
By MARY LOCKWOOD MATTHEWS 
This practical book on the care of the 
house meets a long-felt want for 
the high-school student of 
Home Economics, 


Mailing Price $1.50 


Little, Brown and Company 


221 East 20th St. 
Chicago 


34 Beacon Street 
Boston 
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“Cooking for Large Groups,” published 
by Good Housekeeping, 119 West Fortieth 
Street, New York. The latter, in addi- 
tion to menus and recipes, gives sugges- 
tions for planning and equipping the kit- 
chen from which the school lunch or any 
“quantity” meal is served. 





Home Economics Women in 
Business 


(Continued from page 247) 


Business Women,” which includes an 
outline for a clothing budget. 

For two years we have celebrated the 
New Year by having a School for Sav- 
ings at the Bank. Talks were given by 
Mr. Whedon, our Secretary-Treasurer 
and the Director of the Income Man- 
agement Bureau. “A Child and His 
Penny,” “Spending by Plan,” “Your Bank 
Account,” “The A. B. C. of Saving,” all 
drew a small group of interested listeners 
who entered heartily into the discussion 
which followed each lecture. The course 
was primarily for women, for we pur- 
chase eighty-five per cent of the goods 
bought in the United States and from 
observation and analysis outnumber the 
men as Savers. 

We try to interest people in budget 
making but we realize that saving and 
investing can be done without it. The 
man or woman who saves first and lives 


; NATIONAL 


| CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS 


Incorporated 





The Ideal Acidulent 








NATIONAL ANILINE 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 Rector Street, New York 


@ National Malic Acid FP 


for All Food Products 





on his income will get ahead. The bud- 
geteer has the better chance because the 
budget rightly understood stiffens the 
will and provides for a more complete 
study of outgo of income and proportion- 
ate spending if accounts are kept along 
with the budget making. 


We number among our clients a family 
of five on $1,400 a year. The mother 
cleans a four family apartment for the 
rent. The development of the musical 
talent of one of the children is the ob- 
ject for which sacrifices are well made. 
The family has no debts and no instal- 
ments to pay. A family of four, income 
$25,000, faced a big debt in January be- 
cause country clubs made such inroads 
upon their income that for the time be- 
ing they were sunk financially. The only 
thing lacking for the success of the new 
plan for living within the income was 
the interest of one of the parents! We 
hope the thoughtful one was as obdurate 
as possible. Another family of five of 
$2,100 a year always seem to have money 
even though their income is irregular. 
They manage because they have reduced 
their living expenses to the minimum and 
they maintain their financial equilibrium 
during lean perods with a bank account 
carefully built up for that purpose. The 
largest income we ever advised about 
was $55,000 a year. This family saved 
25% of their income. 


Independence a la carte i. e., Independ- 
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ence to be obtained according to your 
taste and pocketbook is the goal for every 
one who thinks about his finances and 
thinks the matter through. The coin sav- 
ings of the beginner, either child or 
adult, are usually responsible for the start 
on the road to independence. Allow- 
ances, Savings Clubs and all types of 
coin banks are the first aid in the early 
stages and often persist after the indivi- 
dual enters a profession, business or in- 
dustry. Dollar saving naturally follows 
and the bank account grows a bit more 
rapidly, particularly if savings are de- 
posited on pay day. 


HE properly nourished impulse to 
provide for the future now impells 
the saver to purchase the type of insur- 
ance suited to his needs. As the income 
increases the cheaper form of insurance 
may be converted into the more expensive 
kind with many great advantages. If in 
the pensionable class, pension fees are 
usually deducted by the bookkeeper leav- 
ing the owner safe from the itch to spend 
that particular part of his income. 
Many an earner has the wish to save 
but is fortunate only in being able to pay 
bills for living expenses and ill health 
Such individuals are a constant source 
of admiration to their understanding as- 
sociates and they should not worry (if 
they can help it) about saving but try to 
obtain all the inexpensive and free ser- 
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Cincinnati, O. 





Will the cooking fat used 
in your cookery classes 
meet these tests? 


Is it suitable for every cooking purpose—for 
frying as well as shortening? - 


Will it stay sweet and fresh without refrigera- 


Can it be used over and over again for frying, 
simply by straining through clean cheesecloth? 


Is it packed in cans of convenient size? 


Crisco, the pure vegetable shortening and cook- 
ing fat, has each of these desirable features. You 
will find it particularly well suited for use in 
your Cooking Classes. 

We have prepared a “Manual of Cookery” a booklet 
whose 12 chapters are filled with a great variety of 
tested recipes calling for the use of Crisco. A sample 

copy ts yours for the asking. Write for tt. 


Procter & Gamble Co. 
Department V-928 


Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of 
the “Manual of Cookery.” 
PF. een 
i oe 
Eee ee 


PEE eer Ee here 
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vice that can be gained in the commu- 
nity in which they live. In our city, 
magazines with the exception of the cur- 
rent numbers, are loaned by our library. 
Exhibitions, band concerts, hobbies and 
sports are today possible for all of us 
even though we are on small incomes. 
Various kinds of health services help to 
keep the fees for such troubles on a 
lower price level than employing a per- 
sonal physician or dentist or a nurse at 
full time. 


ODIFYING factors in the develop- 

ment of a savings program include 
the age at which we begin saving, the 
size of the income, the number of de- 
pendents, state of health of the individual 
or family group, and the standard of liv- 
ing desired. Any one or all of these may 
serve as causes to defer the independence 
day so much to be desired. 

For example: 


Plan 1. 
Income from Life Insurance........ $50 
Income from Pension .............. 25 
Income from Investments........... 25 
BE) DEE ANONINS 655 osnbicwnev eens $100 

(or $1,200 a year.) 

Plan 2. 

Income from Life Insurance........ $50 


Income from Investments.......... 30 
Income from Pension............... 50 
BOO OME) BONE isd sides cavae ds cd $150 
(or $1,800 a year.) 
Plan 3. 


If there is no pension and $100 a month 
is sufficient income let it be obtained from 
life insurance and investments alone. 


Income from $10,000 at 6%....... $600 
(or $50 a month.) 
Income from Insurance ........... 600 


(or $50 a month.) 


Otel IDET IOEAL chic See cheeses esis $1,200 
Plan 4. 


Income from Life Insurance, $100 month. 
Saving in terms of income from capital 
appeals to the most hardened non-saver. 
The non-saver is often a non-saver be- 
cause he lacks imagination and fails to 
see himself in spirit in Glacier National 
Park, in a London bus or in California in 
his non-earning years away from the icy 
cold of the North. Let him feel the 
stodgy stupidity of staying in a rut dur- 
ing his earning years as well as the prob- 
ability of a cramped and dependent exist- 
ence during the non-earning years. He 
will soon obey the impulse to forethought 
and put money in the bank, because he 
wants an object keenly enough to sacri- 
fice present whims for future desires. 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 252) 

the city, etc. Each chapter, should it be 
used as a text, will provide enough mate- 
rial for an entire class period. As an 
example, we will take that part of the 
book that deals with the water supply. 
We are told what is needed to maintain a 
pure supply of water. In an interesting 
way, through illustrations and text mat- 
ter, we are shown the various methods 
of purifying water. These are in part: 
storage, as in a reservoir, another way is 
through a procees of slow sand filtration, 
another by using a mechanical filter and 
still another by the use of chlorine. Each 
student should co-operate with the city 
health department in so far as taking 
every precaution when drinking from 
public fountains, and by using sanitary 
drinking cups. If the teacher can impress 
upon the pupils the need for this co- 
operation she will go far toward improv- 
ing the general community health. 


“The Book of Green Vegetables,’ by 
Mollie Gold, B. S. and Eleanor Gilbert 
D. Appleton and Company, New York, 
London. $1.50. 

HE book of green vegetables needs 
no explanation—it is just that 
thirty-nine varieties of green vegetables 

—some of which the housewife prepares 

(Continwed on page 274) 








Why 
Don't You 


write to Miss Mary Dahnke, head of our 
Home Economics Dept., for some of the 
interesting and. helpful literature we have 
prepared on cheese and its uses? Cheese 
is such an important food that no one 
should be without a thorough knowledge of 
the great variety of ways to serve it as well 
as its dietetic value. This literature is free, 
just check off on the coupon below copies 
you would like and it will be a pleasure for 
us to send them. 


Home Economics Dept. 


Please send me the items checked below: 


[ ] Recipe Book. 
Cheese and ways to serve it. 

{ ] Romance of Cheese. 

[ | Cheese Food Value Chart. 

{[ } Outlines of Cheese Demonstrations 
Cheese Salads & Main Dishes. 
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Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., 402 Rush St., Chicago 














You will do another’: Home 
Economics teacher a favor 
if you let her use the coupon 
below. 


It will make her school year easier and 
more efficient 


—_—— Ss Ss es Ss eT eT S| S|] ee 


Lakeside Publishing Co. 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 


Send me THE HOME ECONOMIST 
and The American Food Journal for the 
period checked (remittance enclosed). 


One Year $2.00 0 
Two Years $3.00 0 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 
and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 




















PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
1 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















These Two Features of the 
Best Foods Library 
Show the Value of Vital Vitamins 


N ‘Old and e ’ 
CJ New Ideas of Nappi apenas dinate : 
Diet,’ one of the 
Best Foods Lib- 
rary booklets, 
Dr. Philip B. 
Hawk, the great 
food research 
specialist, dis- 








cusses the value 
of food rich in 
vitamins and its 
importance in the diet. 









*“‘Nucoa has not only 
the proper content of 
Vitamin A, but also that 
of Vitamin D, the anti- 
rachitic factor, so that 
those eating it are adequately protected against rickets.” 

This is Dr. Hawk’s opinion of Nucoa, the delicious 
spread which thousands of families today are using on 
the table—and for cooking. 

The Scientific Meal Planning chart worked out by 
Martha Adams and her assistants of The Best Foods Home 
Economics Service, also shows the importance of vita- 
mins in the diet. 

Join the Best Foods Library today, and read this in- 
teresting material. 

Read all the Best Foods Library books. 
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This is your Best Foods 
Library Card 
Fill out—clip—and mail 




















1 
' ~ 
' Best Foods ' 
P P . } 
The Six Fine Foods - FREE LIBRARY ' 
' 
made by 5 
- ' 
The Best Foods, Inc.:} Name ' 
: ' 
1 
Nucoa * Address ; 
Nut Margarine 1 
i 
' 
Best Foods ; ‘ 
Mayonnaise ; Scientific Meal Planning .. . . ' 
' When You Serve a Crowd ; 
oi Best Foods : The Salad Bowl ..... | 
Thousand Island ' 40 Tested Recipes aes 
Dressing ; A Monograph on Margarine ‘ ' 
Best Foods 4 The Truth About a Much-Discussed : 
Relish Spred 1 Food . Pe ae : 
: Old and New Ideas of Diet . ‘ 
> — e ' 
Best Foods - Famous Tea Rooms and their ' 
(Fanning's) Bread 1 Famous Recipes - ' 
i - ..-. 
and : MARTH I { : 
Butter Pickles t The Best Foods Home Economics Service ‘ 
§ 297 Fourth Ax +, New York City 
Best Foods ' Dear M \d ‘ 
| Ss ing ry end me those books of The Best ' 
Shortning 7 Foods Library which I have checked above I ; 
' 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
JACKSONVILLE NORFOLK 


Pe ant maim 
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A Poster Project for Table 
Etiquette 
(Continued from page 249) 


thing nice unless she smiles.” So Dora 
left with the suggestion that she be sure, 
very sure, to smile at everyone. When 
she came back there was no doubt that 
everyone had found “something nice to 
say.” 

Though there was no criticism of her 
work from the teacher, Dora realized that 
her poster was not over popular with the 
girls. And while she said nothing she 
soon began a second one, insisting that 
this time she wanted to “outline the let- 
ters with black and everything.” Whether 


because of praise or censure, she began 
that poster in earnest. The least spot 
was cleaned up, the least roughness 


smoothed out. 


Because of Dora’s care and slowness 
Mildred entered the work, Mildred the 
dependable, steady going, cheerful little 
housekeeper. “Would an A in drawing 
make me eligible to work on a chart?” 


she asked. “Yes, of course, but I doubt 


if we shall have time for another one 
this term.” “I would love to help on 
“And, I would love to have 


this one.” 








Patapar cooking Peed pots and pans 


Pa as bright as new—no scouring! 


atapar 


booklet—free! 


Anne Pierce, food 
authority, has prepared 
a special booklet ex- 
laining how to save 
Rood values with Puta- 
par. To everyone who 
sends for a trial supply 
of Patapar we will 
ladly include the book- 


let—free 
The Paterson 
Parchment Paper Co. 







you help finish this one as we need it, 
but—well, you see, I can’t give you any 
credit for the work. I want someone 
else to have the credit for I think she 
needs it, and I don’t think you do, Mil- 
dred.” “But ‘I don’t want credit,” ex- 
claimed Mildred. “I would be so happy 
to work on it.” So, with Dora’s consent, 
Mildred finished the lettering and refused 
to have her name put on, even when the 
maker insisted. 
impossible among a class of girls who 
work for marks and credit. 

Offers came from boys to make cards 
for the boys’ basement lunch room or to 
make letters or anything to help. The 
offers came too late to materialize before 
the vacation. 

Outside of the school, an elderly en- 
graver became interested in the work and 
at first offered to make a pen and ink 
drawing. After seeing some of the work 
he decided that a black and white scheme 
would be more striking than the brown 
mount so started making a chart, with 
expert lettering. At this writing, a letter 
says, “Father still sits at the front window 
and draws. He is making the third chart 
and takes great pleasure in thinking of 
the surprise he will give the children 
when they get back to school.” 


Such unselfishness seems 





t S f un to cook 
with Parchment 


This new method—cooking in 
Patapar—retains all the delicate nat- 
ural flavors of the food. 


Easier than old ways 


When you cook in Patapar you 
actually save time and trouble. Lay 
the prepared fish, meat or vegetable 
on the moistened square of Patapar; 
add butter and seasonings, gather the 
corners and edges up forming a bag, 
and tie tightly, with a white cord. 
When cooked, simply untie the bag 
and turn the food into a warm dish, 
ready for serving. 





You can use Patapar over and 
over again 


Jhe new, cookery 
ment 


ee ° “sg 
Original Makers of Genuine y fe 
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THE HOME ECONOMIST 


Undoubtedly this work has made an 
impression in the lunch room as was in- 
tended, but in thinking of those four 
charts which were finished Miss Home- 
maker sees many things more dear and 
worth while, to her at least, than improved 
manners in the lunch room. 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 272) 
each day, others that are thought of only 
for “company meals,” and still others that 
are used so infrequently as to be almost 
forgotten—they are all included. 

For the teacher of cookery, the dieti- 
tian in charge of the school cafeteria, 
or the dining hall of any of our colleges, 
this book will have a special appeal. The 
simplicity of the recipes, arranged alpha- 
betically according to vegetables, is not 
the least important feature of the book. 
Nor do the authors bring in such vege- 
tables as cannot be easily obtained in 
the average market. 


(Continued on page 276) 





Follow the Trend 


Style Your Clothing and Art 
Departments by using 


CHENEY’S FABRIC & 
FASHION SERVICE 


A yearly subscription consisting of : 


Two Fabric Guides (Fall and Spring) 
containing mounted samples of fabrics 
with uses illustrated by French fashion 
sketches, color cards, charts and descrip- 
tions. 

Nine croquis folios, each containing 
twelve exclusive colored French fashion 
sketches, sent periodically throughout 


the school year. 
Subscription. ...$10.00 yearly 
entered this month will 


Subscriptions 
receive autumn material immediately. 


Direct inquiries and orders to 


MARIAN STEPHENSON 
Cheney Brothers 


181 Madison Ave New York City 
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Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 

HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 
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Dietitians know.... 
. the true Value of this Food 


School dietitians have a very special reason 
for including Beech-Nut Peanut Butter in 
the child’s lunch. It’s a reason beyond the 
well-known popularity of Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter, although that is important, too. 
More than others, dietitians know this is a 
food high in protein, an easily-digested fat 
—a great food to build muscle and supply 





energy during the growing years. Pure and 


fine-flavored, like all Beech-Nut foods. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


Uncle Jake says— 


“I have always noticed that the chap who believes in PLUCK, is the one who sits on the 
front seat and does the driving while the one who places his faith in LUCK squirms 


around on the back seat and does the grumbling.” 
























When we placed 






VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 





KVP GENUINE 
on the market luck did not enter into it. 
for it and we have proved it, hence as you have the pluck let’s get 





We felt there was a demand 











together so that everybody may get the benefit. 


we KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT (0, 







CHEESE 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 274) 

As a book for a beginner’s class in 
cookery, “The Book of Green Vege- 
tables” would be a practical and well 
worth while addition to the  teacher’s 
shelf. To have all the information as 
to how to select, clean and prepare in 
an appetizing way, the vegetables used 
at each meal, is a merit that will be 
appreciated by all who make use of the 
book. 

“Psychology of Infancy and Early Child- 
hood,’ by Ada Hart Arlitt, Ph. D. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, London. $2.00, (lllustrated). 
N an effort to discuss some of the 
problems presented by the pre-school 

age child, Dr. Arlitt has given much 

time and thought to her subject. To 
quote from the preface, “This book has 
been written for the purpose of so pre- 
senting those principles of psychology, 
derived from early studies and the mate- 
rial drawn from later researches, that 
they can be used by parents, teachers, 
and others interested in young children 

—all of whom must meet the problems 

listed.” 

The numerous references to be found 
throughout the entire volume will be of 
much help to the teacher who may wish 
to use them as further study of this 
most interesting subject, and we would 


recommend “Psychology of Infancy and 
Early Childhood,” not only to teachers 
but also to high school and college stu- 
dents. 

The chapters include Problems Pre- 
sented by the Pre-School-Age Child; 
Inheritance from the Near Ancestry; 
Habit Formation; Sensation and Per- 
ception; Memory; Imagination; Social 
Attitudes in the Pre-School Period and 
the Development of Personality. 


“Junior Home Problems,” by Kate W. 
Kinyon and L. Thomas Hopkins. Benj. 
H. Sanborn and Company, New York. 
(Illustrated). 

HIS has been planned for general 

use as a general text book in junior 

high school economics. It is the result of 
five years of investigation and study of 
the needs of girls in these classes, and 
is based on material that has been ac- 
tually a part of two city school systems 
for three years. The book contains ma- 
terial for five 60-minute periods per week 
for one-half year and is organized on a 
unit basis, each unit being complete in 
itself. Its aim in the words of the au- 
thors is to “help girls create a more 
abundant life in their individual names 
as they exist today.” Many illustrations 
and a series of questions and laboratory 
experiments, as well as a list of refer- 
ence works for pupils and teachers at the 
end of each chapter, add to the useful- 
ness «.f the book. 


THE HOME ECONOMIST 


“The Voyage of Growing Up,” by C. E. 
Turner and Grace T. Hallock. D. C. 
Health and Company, New York, San 
Francisco, London (Illustrated). 


EACHERS of the very early grades, 

who are interested in the well-being 
of their pupils, will find in “The Voyage 
of Growing Up,” a delightful message, 
presented in such a way as to make 
health lessons seem perhaps more like 
“story telling” than the every-day lesson. 


Ann and Paul, the two children of the 
story, are sent out into the country to 
live with relatives because illness has 
made them tired and listless. Their 
Uncle John decides that perhaps health 
lessons will prove more beneficial than 
any others at this particular time so he 
teaches Ann and Paul to keep a Ship’s. 
Log, telling them that their bodies are 
their ships. It is with the height and 
weight charts that Ann and Paul are 
chiefly concerned, and each day the gain 
that has been made in weight, because 
of having had plenty of milk, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, is set down. Care of the 
skin, teeth and hair are all discussed in 
turn. 


The charming illustrations add greatly 
to the book, and we do not think the 
teacher who will use “The Voyage of 
Growing Up,” as the foundation of her 
lesson plan, will find it difficult to hold 
the interest of her small pupils. They 
are all sure to enjoy it. 
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